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Highlights 


•The  1996  Alberta  workplace  lost-time  claim  rate  was  3.4,  unchanged  from  the  1995  figure, 
which  is  the  lowest  ever  recorded  in  the  province. 

•The  risk  of  injury  declined  in  three  sectors.  Manufacturing  and  Processing;  Retail  and 
Wholesale  Trade  Services;  and  Public  Administration,  Education  and  Health  Services. 

•The  risk  of  injury  rose  in  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  Construction  and  Construction  Trade 
Services;  and  Transportation,  Communication  and  Utilities.  The  risk  of  injury  remained 
unchanged  from  1995  in  Mining  and  Petroleum  Development;  and  Business,  Personal  and 
Professional  Services 

•The  industry  sectors  with  the  highest  lost-time  claim  rates  (all  at  4.8)  continued  to  be 
Agriculture  and  Forestry;  Manufacturing  and  Processing;  Construction  and  Construction  Trade 
Services;  and  Transportation,  Communication  and  Utilities. 

•Younger  workers,  males,  and  inexperienced  workers  were  more  likely  to  lose  time  from  work 
due  to  injury  or  disease  than  their  counterparts. 

•Sprains  and  strains  were  the  most  common  physical  injury,  while  the  back  was  the  most 
frequently  injured  body  part.  Overexertion  injuries  were  the  most  common  injury/disease  event 
type. 

•Over  half  of  lost-time  claims  were  of  short-term  duration  (10  days  or  less  lost),  while  about 
15%  were  long-term  (51  or  more  days  lost). 

•In  1996,  91  occupational  fatalities  were  accepted  by  the  WCB;  24  resulted  from  incidents  of 
occupational  disease  and  heart  attacks,  33  from  motor  vehicle  incidents,  and  34  from  workplace 
incidents. 

•Motor  vehicle  fatalities  fell  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  five  years,  while  fatalities  due  to 
workplace  incidents  rose  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  five  years. 

•Over  the  last  five  years,  there  have  been  approximately  97  fatalities  for  every  million  person 
years  worked. 

•Fatality  rates  continue  to  be  the  highest  in  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  Construction  and 
Construction  Trade  Services;  Transportation,  Communication  and  Utilities;  and  Mining  and 
Petroleum  Development. 
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1.  Introduction 


Mission 

The  Alberta  Government  has  set  a goal  to  ensure  that:  ‘Alberta  will  have  a fair  and  safe  work 
environment’.  The  mission  of  Alberta  Labour,  in  accordance  with  this  goal,  is  to  work  in 
partnership  to  promote  safe  and  healthy  workplaces,  quality  working  life,  and  comprehensive 
safety  systems.  In  support  of  this  mission,  Alberta  Labour  recognizes  that  monitoring  workplace 
health  and  safety  in  Alberta  will  help  to  ensure  primary  concerns  are  proactively  managed  and 
prioritized  and  resources  are  directed  where  most  needed. 

1996  Lost-Time  Claim  Summary 

In  order  to  provide  a comprehensive  picture  of  workplace  health  and  safety,  Alberta  Labour 
provides  an  annual  summary  of  occupational  injury  and  disease  which  results  in  time  lost  from 
work.  This  report  includes: 

• A descriptive  summary  of  programs  and  initiatives  undertaken  by  Alberta  Labour  in 
pursuit  of  its  mission  and  goals. 

• An  estimation  of  the  risk  of  injury  or  disease  (the  lost-time  claim  rate)  in  addition  to 
descriptive  information  regarding  the  incidents  and  injured  workers. 

• Lost-time  claim  rates  at  the  provincial,  major  industry  sector  and  industry  subsector  level. 

• Information  on  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  (OHS)  field  activity. 

• An  examination  of  lost-time  injury  and  disease  claims,  to  provide  a broader  context  for 
the  lost-time  injury  and  disease  rate. 

• Information  about  the  worker,  characteristics  of  the  injury  or  disease,  and  duration 
(number  of  days  lost  from  work). 

• Occupational  fatalities  accepted  by  the  WCB  and  fatality  rates  for  major  industry  sectors. 


While  the  report  focuses  on  1996  data,  corresponding  information  for  1995  is  provided  for 
comparison.  The  1995  data  has  been  revised  from  the  1995  publication  due  to  refinements  in  the 
person-year  estimation  process. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  employed  persons  in  Alberta  are  represented  in 
this  report.  Most  industry  sectors  are  included,  but  notable  exceptions  are  agriculture  (e.g.  family 
farms)  and  finance.  Several  professional  groups  (e.g.  in  the  teaching  and  medical  professions) 
are  also  excluded.  The  information  presented  in  this  report  is  based  on  incidents  of  injury  or 
disease  which  occurred  during  1996  and  were  accepted  as  lost-time  claims  by  the  Alberta 
Workers’  Compensation  Board  (WCB)  as  of  March  31,  1997. 

Terms,  definitions,  and  formulas  used  throughout  this  report  are  described  in  Appendix  A. 
Industry  sector  and  subsector  codes  are  presented  in  Appendix  B,  while  selected  findings, 
including  historical  comparisons,  are  provided  in  graphic  form  in  Appendix  C. 
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2.  Alberta  Labour’s  Health  and  Safety  Initiatives 

The  Partnerships  Program 

The  Partnerships  program  is  a cooperative  health  and  safety  initiative  developed  by  Alberta 
Labour  in  consultation  with  Alberta  businesses,  municipalities,  contractors,  labour,  industry 
associations,  training  organizations,  and  the  Workers’  Compensation  Board  (WCB).  Partnership 
is  a process  that  integrates  all  parts  of  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  (OHS)  system  in 
Alberta.  It  is  the  mechanism  through  which  the  entities  mentioned  above  work  in  a collaborative 
approach  with  Alberta  Labour  towards  a common  goal  of  eliminating  injuries  and  disease  at 
Alberta  work  sites. 

Companies  who  become  ‘Partners’  commit  to  varying  roles.  For  example,  an  industry 
association  partner  may  encourage  association  members  to  become  involved  in  the  partnerships 
initiative  and  also  provide  educational  and  training  programs. 

Certificates  of  Recognition  - CoR 

A Certificate  of  Recognition  is  awarded  jointly  by  Alberta  Labour  and  a ‘Partner  in  Health  and 
Safety’  to  employers  who  have  implemented  a basic  health  and  safety  management  system  and 
demonstrated,  through  an  external  audit  of  their  system,  that  it  meets  the  ‘Partnership’  standard. 
The  standard  for  this  certificate  is  set  jointly  by  Alberta  Labour  and  industry  representatives. 

Partners  in  Injury  Reduction  - PIR 

Partners  in  Injury  Reduction  is  a joint  program  offered  by  the  WCB  and  Alberta  Labour.  It 
provides  a financial  incentive  for  employers  who  commit  time  and  resources  to  developing  and 
implementing  an  effective  health  and  safety  program,  resulting  in  a reduction  of  injuries  and 
WCB  costs. 

Participants  must  meet  or  exceed  projections  by  the  WCB,  have  an  external  audit  of  their  health 
and  safety  management  systems,  as  well  as,  achieve  a Partnerships’  Certificate  of  Recognition  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  program. 

For  more  information  on  the  programs  listed  above,  please  contact: 

Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Alberta  Labour 
9th  Floor,  10808-99  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5K  0G5 
Phone:  (403)  427-8842 
Fax:  (403)  427-5698 

For  additional  information  on  PIR,  please  call  the  above  contact  or: 

Voluntary  Incentive  Program  area 
Workers’  Compensation  Board 
Phone:  (403)  498-7936 
Fax:  (403)  422-0451 
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Alberta  Labour’s  OHS  Business  Plan  Initiatives 

One  strategy  in  the  Alberta  Labour  OHS  Business  Plan  is  to  develop  and  implement  field 
compliance  programs  focusing  on  specific  industry  sectors,  hazards  and  individual  employers.  In 
1996-97,  compliance  based  field  programs  included  the  following  industries: 

- residential  construction 

- seismic  operations 

- underground  mining 

- iron  and  steel  foundries 

- forestry 

Industries  involved  in  the  following  activities  were  also  included: 

- trenching 

- asbestos 

- industries  using  solvents 

- industrial  radiography 

- industries  using  lead 

Generally  speaking,  the  approach  that  has  been  undertaken  for  these  targeted  industry  programs 
has  been  to  inform  and  expose  employers  in  regards  to  health  and  safety  programs.  Occupational 
health  and  safety  officers  have  toured  the  work  sites,  met  with  industry  associations  and 
employers  and  initiated  sessions  to  identify  issues.  This  facilitative  approach  has  stressed  the 
importance  of  formal  health  and  safety  programs  and  practices,  educating  employers  and  workers 
about  their  responsibilities  for  occupational  health  and  safety,  as  well  as  resources  available  to 
them  through  the  partnerships  approach. 


Another  program  area  is  ‘ Worksafe  2000',  where  the  focus  is  on  specific  employers  with  poor 
occupational  health  and  safety  performance  both  in  terms  of  lost-time  claim  rates  and 
performance  surcharges  from  the  WCB. 

Overall  program  results  have  been  fairly  encouraging;  the  LTC  rate  for  combined  target 
industries  has  declined  3.3%,  while  the  figure  for  all  Worksafe  2000  companies  has  declined  by 
14.6%.  At  the  same  time,  participation  in  the  Partnerships  initiative  has  increased  by  21%,  and 
the  number  of  companies  with  an  audited  health  and  safety  program  jumped  by  32%. 

In  addition  to  these  specialized  programs,  Alberta  Labour  continues  to  investigate  serious 
workplace  incidents  and  respond  to  worker  complaints.  Responding  to  workplace  health  and 
safety  issues  is  a major  service  area  of  Alberta  Labour. 

Alberta  Labour  takes  a facilitative  approach  to  compliance.  When  parties  at  a work  site  agree  to 
improve  health  and  safety  deficiencies  by  a specified  time,  orders  to  achieve  compliance  are  not 
necessary.  Where  voluntary  compliance  is  not  achieved,  orders  are  issued  in  accordance  with  the 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act.  In  1996,  there  were  2143  investigations,  a 17%  increase 
from  1995,  while  62  orders  were  written,  as  compared  with  61  in  1995. 
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3.  Alberta  Industry  Total 


The  1996  lost-time  claim  rate  for  the  Province  of  Alberta  was  3.4,  unchanged  from  1995  (see 
table  3.0).  The  lost-time  claim  rate  represents  the  probability  or  risk  of  a disabling  injury  or 
disease  to  a worker  during  a period  of  one  year  of  work  (See  Appendix  A for  a definition  of  the 
rates  used  in  the  report).  A rate  of  3.4  per  100 person-years  worked  has  been  calculated  from  the 
data  as  of  March  31,  1997.  It  always  underestimates  the  risk  of  occupational  injury  or  disease 
because  some  lost-time  claims  which  occurred  in  1996  were  not  reported  or  administered  by 
March  31,  1997.  The  WCB  estimates  that  once  these  claims  are  taken  into  account,  the  1996 
lost-time  claim  rate  for  Alberta  could  reach  3.5  per  100  person-years  worked. 

Alberta  had  the  highest  job  growth  of  all  the  provinces  in  1996.  After  declining  for  the  previous 
five  years,  the  number  of  lost-time  claims  for  the  province  increased  by  about  5.2%.  However, 
person-years  (estimate  of  employment)  rose  slightly  more,  by  5.5%.  The  net  result  is  no  change 
in  the  lost-time  claim  rate.  The  lost-time  claim  rate  of  3.4,  unchanged  from  the  1995  figure,  is 
the  lowest  rate  ever  recorded  in  the  province.  Effective  partnerships  between  government, 
business,  health  and  safety  organizations,  and  organized  labour  to  promote  health  and  safety 
practices  has  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  low  lost-time  claim  rates.  At  the  national  level, 
occupational  health  and  safety  figures  show  a similar  trend,  with  rates  and  total  numbers  of 
claims  declining  over  the  past  eight  years,  although  the  rate  of  decrease  has  slowed. 

The  duration  of  disability,  another  indicator  of  injury  and  disease,  is  the  number  of  days 
following  the  injury  or  disease  during  which  the  worker  was  unable  to  perform  work  duties.  The 
duration  rate  is  the  number  of  days  lost  per  1 00  person-years  worked  and  indicates,  in  part,  the 
economic  impact  of  occupational  injury  and  disease.  Duration  rates  are  not  recommended  as 
reliable  indicators  of  full  economic  costs.  In  addition  to  wage  compensation  costs,  employers 
incur  other  costs  such  as  lost  productivity  and  equipment  damage.  In  Alberta  there  was 
approximately  a 3.2%  decrease  in  the  duration  rate  from  1995  to  1996  indicating  that  workers 
were  able  to  resume  work  sooner  from  disabling  injuries  in  1996.  An  emphasis  on  rehabilitation, 
retum-to-work  programs  and  claims  management  has  contributed  to  this  improved  situation. 
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Table  3.0 

Injury  and  Disease  Statistics^  Alberta 


Indicator 

1995 

1996 

Change 

Estimated  Person-Years 

894,360 

943,175 

5.5% 

Lost-Time  Claims 

30,077 

31,633 

5.2% 

Lost-Time  Claim  Rate 

3.4 

3.4 

0.0% 

Duration  Rate 

93 

90 

-3.2% 

’ Estimated  person  years  are  calculated  from  wage  and  payroll  data  submitted  to  the  WCB.  A lost-time  claim 
occurs  when  a worker  receives  wage  loss  compensation  for  one  or  more  days  after  the  date  of  injury. 

Estimated  person-years  worked  for  employers  who  directly  bear  the  cost  of  their  workers’  claims  are  excluded. 
Lost-time  claims  data  for  these  employers  are  also  excluded  unless  the  WCB  has  incurred  administration  or 
enhanced  disability  costs. 

Lost-time  claims  submitted  by  Government  of  Alberta  employees  are  excluded  unless  the  duration  is  greater 
than  80  days. 
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4.  Industry  Sector  Summary 


The  risk  of  occupational  injury  and  disease  varies  by  economic  sector.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  consider  injury  and  disease  statistics  by  major  industry  sector  in  order  to  provide  a complete 
picture  of  workplace  health  and  safety.  As  an  overview,  injury  and  disease  statistics  for  all 
industry  sectors  are  presented  in  Table  4.0.  In  the  following  sections,  each  sector  is  then 
described  in  terms  of  composition,  sector  activity  as  indicated  through  environmental  scanning, 
injury  and  disease  analysis,  and  OHS  field  activities  with  respect  to  monitoring  compliance  (i.e. 
the  number  of  investigations  started  and  the  number  of  orders  issued).  This  information  helps  to 
provide  a framework  for  interpreting  injury  and  disease  rates  across  and  within  sectors. 

Table  4.0 

Injury  and  Disease  Statistics 
By  Industry  Sector,  Alberta 


Industry  Sector 

1995 

1996 

Change 

Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Estimated  Person-years 

9,742 

9,377 

-3.7% 

Lost-time  Claims 

450 

452 

0.4% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

4.6 

4.8 

4.3% 

Duration  Rate 

219 

218 

-0.5% 

Mining  and  Petroleum 

Estimated  Person-years 

74,191 

75,359 

1.6% 

Development 

Lost-time  Claims 

959 

988 

3.0% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

1.3 

1.3 

0.0% 

Duration  Rate 

52 

51 

-1.9% 

Manufacturing  and  Processing 

Estimated  Person-years 

122,003 

131,580 

7.9% 

Lost-time  Claims 

6,188 

6,260 

1.2% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

5.1 

4.8 

-5.9% 

Duration  Rate 

110 

93 

-15.5% 

Construction  and  Construction 

Estimated  Person-years 

89,621 

99,234 

10.7% 

Trade  Services 

Lost-time  Claims 

4,142 

4,721 

14.0% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

4.6 

4.8 

4.3% 

Duration  Rate 

198 

193 

-2.5% 

Transportation,  Communication, 

Estimated  Person-years 

73,144 

79,430 

8.6% 

and  Utilities 

Lost-time  Claims 

3,378 

3,824 

13.2% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

4.6 

4.8 

4.3% 

Duration  Rate 

148 

155 

4.7% 
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Table  4.0  (conT) 
Injury  and  Disease  Statistics 
By  Industry  Sector,  Alberta 


Industry  Sector 

1995 

1996 

Change 

Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade 

Estimated  Person-years 

186,283 

197,773 

6.2% 

Services 

Lost-time  Claims 

6,188 

6,389 

3.2% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

3.3 

3.2 

-3.0% 

Duration  Rate 

73 

68 

-6.8% 

Public  Administration, 

Estimated  Person-years 

187,045 

186,128 

-0.5% 

Education  and  Health  Services 

Lost-time  Claims 

5,303 

5,114 

-3.6% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

2.8 

2.7 

-3.6% 

Duration  Rate 

68 

65 

-4.4% 

Business,  Personal  and 

Estimated  Person-years 

152,333 

164,293 

7.9% 

Professional  Services 

Lost-time  Claims 

3,323 

3,696 

11.2% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

2.2 

2.2 

0.0% 

Duration  Rate 

58 

55 

-5.2% 
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4.1  Agriculture 
and  Forestry 

Sector  Description 

The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  sector 
includes  vegetable  farms,  greenhouses 
and  market  gardens,  mushroom  farms, 
apiaries,  commercial  hatcheries,  feed 
lots,  custom  harvesting  and  baling,  timber  management,  logging  and  related  woodlands 
operations  including  the  trucking  of  logs.  Secondary  processing,  such  as  sawmills  and  pulp 
mills,  are  included  in  the  Manufacturing  and  Processing  sector. 

Sector  Activity.  Trends  and  Outlook 

In  1996  estimated  person-years  in  Agriculture  and  Forestry  fell  3.7%  from  1995.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Agriculture  in  Alberta  is  largely  exempt  from  mandatory  coverage  with  the  WCB; 
therefore  the  number  of  person-years  is  an  underestimate  of  employment  in  this  sector.  Very  few 
dairy  farms,  grain  farms,  or  ranches  have  WCB  coverage.  A majority  of  the  workforce  covered 
by  the  WCB  in  this  sector  (55-60%)  involves  logging  and  other  woodland  operations. 

Agricultural  person-years  rose  by  over  8%.  At  the  same  time  farm  cash  receipts  for  1996 
approached  $6.28  billion,  the  highest  figure  ever  recorded  in  Alberta.  This  represents  roughly  a 
6%  increase  from  1995,  with  most  of  the  growth  attributable  to  crop  sales,  as  livestock  receipts 
have  been  fairly  reserved.  Although  agriculture  makes  up  only  4.3%  of  total  provincial  Gross 
Domestic  Product  (GDP),  agricultural  products  comprise  nearly  1 1%  of  the  dollar  value  of  total 
exports,  and  22%  of  the  dollar  value  of  manufacturing  shipments. 

As  for  future  trends,  it  appears  that  agriculture  will  become  more  diversified  into  alternative 
crops  and  livestock,  driven  by  health  trends  and  low  per  capita  consumption  of  certain  meats  and 
vegetables.  Domestic  demand  for  beef  and  pork  is  expected  to  decline,  but  these  industries  may 
experience  substantial  growth  due  to  increased  export  potential.  Organic  farming  should  increase 
due  to  health  concerns  and  the  likelihood  of  reduced  California  produce.  There  will  probably  be 
decreasing  government  support  for  agriculture,  and  the  consolidation  of  farms  should  continue, 
due  to  increasing  competition.  Biotechnology,  including  genetic  research,  will  increase  the 
productivity  and  quality  of  agricultural  products. 

Estimated  person-years  in  forestry  fell  by  about  1 1.5%  from  1995.  However,  the  provincial 
forestry  industry  is  still  the  fourth  largest  in  Canada  with  shipments  of  over  $4  billion,  and  is 
highly  involved  in  export,  with  about  $2.6  billion  shipped  to  world  markets. 

While  1995  was  a good  year  with  strong  profits,  1996  fell  prey  to  lower  lumber  prices  (which  are 
dependent  on  the  Canadian  dollar)  and  the  implications  of  trade  agreements.  These  conditions 
leave  only  moderate  potential  for  growth  in  forestry.  Still,  investment  has  been  high  in  the  past 
10  years,  with  approximately  $4  billion  expected  by  1998,  and  high  levels  of  investment 
expected  up  to  2005. 
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Injury  and  Disease  Analysis 


The  lost-time  claim  rate  for  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  sector  rose  to  4.8  in  1996  from  4.6  in 
1995  (see  Table  4.1).  The  LTC  rate  for  the  forestry  subsector  rose  slightly  (by  about  7%),  while 
the  rate  for  the  agriculture  subsector  remained  relatiyely  unchanged.  The  duration  rate  for 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  remains  the  highest  of  any  sector  (218)  and  is  more  than  twice  the 
proyincial  rate.  The  duration  rate  for  forestry  rose  by  nearly  12%,  and  is  oyer  twice  the  duration 
rate  for  agriculture. 

OHS  Field  Actiyity 

32  inyestigations  were  initiated  in  this  sector  in  1996,  representing  approximately  2%  of  the 
total,  36  were  initiated  in  1995,  also  roughly  2%  of  the  total.  There  were  three  orders  issued  in 
1996,  with  none  haying  been  issued  in  1995. 

Forestry  was  a targeted  industry  group  under  the  OHS  business  plan  in  1996-97.  In  comparison 
to  1995  the  LTC  rate  for  the  group  in  1996  declined  by  oyer  5%.  Howeyer,  it  should  be  noted 
that  seyeral  industries,  related  to  secondary  forestry  actiyities  (e.g.  sawmills),  in  this  targeted 
group  are  actually  classified  in  the  Manufacturing  and  Processing  Sector 


Table  4.1 

Injury  and  Disease  Statistics 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Alberta 


Industry  Sector 

1995 

1996 

Change 

Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Estimated  Person-years 

9,742 

9,377 

-3.7% 

Lost-time  Claims 

450 

452 

0.4% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

4.6 

4.8 

4.3% 

Duration  Rate 

219 

218 

-0.5% 

Subsector 

1995 

1996 

Change 

Agriculture 

Estimated  Person-years 

3,806 

4,123 

8.3% 

Lost-time  Claims 

189 

204 

7.9% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

5.0 

4.9 

-2.0% 

Duration  Rate 

163 

133 

-18.4% 

Forestry 

Estimated  Person-years 

5,936 

5,254 

-11.5% 

Lost-time  Claims 

261 

248 

-5.0% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

4.4 

4.7 

6.8% 

Duration  Rate 

255 

285 

11.8% 
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4.2  Mining  and  Petroleum 
Development 

Sector  Description 

The  Mining  and  Petroleum 
Development  sector  includes 
underground  mining,  open  pit  mining, 
mining  and  processing  of  oil  sands,  oil 
or  gas  pipeline  transmission,  and  upstream  oil  and  gas  industries  such  as  seismic  exploration, 
drilling  of  wells,  well  servicing  with  service  rigs,  oilfield  downhole  services  and  upstream 
production.  Secondary  processing  activities,  such  as  oil  refineries  and  petrochemical 
manufacturing,  are  included  in  the  Manufacturing  and  Processing  sector. 

Sector  Activity.  Trends  and  Outlook 

Estimated  person-years  in  this  sector  rose  slightly  in  1996  (see  Table  4.2).  Areas  of  highest 
growth  were  well  servicing,  drilling  and  downhole  services.  Most  other  subsectors  showed  little 
change  with  the  exception  of  the  mine  and  process  oil  sands  and  salt  subsector,  which  fell  nearly 
13%. 

Being  Canada’s  ‘Energy  Province’  Alberta  maintains  over  60%  of  national  crude  oil  reserves, 
85%  of  natural  gas,  63%  of  coal  and  all  heavy  oil  and  oil  sands  reserves.  These  areas  are  the 
mainstays  of  the  Alberta  economy.  In  1996,  the  $24.7  billion  in  hydrocarbon  revenues  were 
almost  18%  higher  than  in  1995;  this  increase  was  mainly  attributable  to  higher  oil  and  gas 
prices. 

The  oil  and  gas  industry  is  heavily  influenced  by  international  markets,  politics  and  economics. 
Thus  the  level  of  activity  in  this  area  rests  largely  on  the  price  of  oil  and  oil  products.  Forecasts 
predict  the  production  of  light  oil  to  decline,  while  heavy  oil  and  bitumen  recovery  should 
increase.  This  change  in  production  proportions  has  large  implications  for  employment  in 
construction,  mining  and  recovery  industries. 

However,  improved  operations  and  infrastructure  have  increased  global  competitiveness  and 
productivity,  and  overall,  technological  improvement  should  offset  any  decline  in  conventional 
crude  oil  extraction.  Moreover  the  development  of  oil  sands  should  spin-off  high  activity  in 
other  industries,  including  mineral  recovery,  petrochemicals,  power  generation,  and  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  plants. 

The  provincial  coal  industry  is  Canada’s  largest,  producing  about  50%  of  Canada’s  yield.  Two- 
thirds  of  production  is  utilized  domestically,  with  the  remainder  being  exported  mainly  to  Asia. 
Coal  is  utilized  in  two  ways:  power  generation  and  in  steel  processing.  Domestic  use  is  mainly 
for  power  requirements,  but  the  deregulation  of  the  power  industry  somewhat  clouds  future 
prospects.  Alberta’s  metallurgical  coal  is  of  good  quality,  but  export  demand  from  most 
industrialized  countries  should  be  fairly  flat,  although  there  is  potential  for  export  growth  to 
developing  nations. 
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Injury  and  Disease  Analysis 


The  LTC  rate  in  Mining  and  Petroleum  Deyelopment  remained  the  same  in  1996  as  compared 
with  1995  at  1.3  (see  Table  4.2).  Although  the  exploration  subsector’s  LTC  rate  of  4.5  is  still  the 
highest  in  the  sector,  it  did  drop  by  25%  in  1996,  and  has  dropped  by  nearly  50%  since  1994. 
Moreoyer,  despite  haying  the  third  highest  LTC  rate  in  the  sector,  the  well  seryicing  subsector 
reyersed  its  1995  LTC  rate  increase  by  dropping  nearly  28%  in  1996.  All  other  subsectors’  LTC 
rates  remained  relatiyely  stable  or  low,  with  the  exception  of  the  coal  mining;  and  mine  and 
process  oil  sands  and  salt  subsectors,  which  rose  approximately  40  and  80%  respectiyely, 
although  both  are  still  well  below  the  proyincial  ayerage. 

Mining  and  Petroleum  Deyelopment’ s duration  rate  declined  yery  slightly  in  1996,  remaining  the 
lowest  among  all  sectors.  The  exploration,  drilling  and  well  seryicing  subsectors  had  yery  high 
duration  rates,  approximately  four  times  the  sector  figure,  while  all  other  subsectors  were  near  or 
below  the  sector  leyel.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  duration  rate  for  the  mine  and  process  oil  sands 
and  salt  subsector  was  well  below  proyincial  and  sector  leyels,  it  did  rise  by  oyer  57%  in  1996  as 
compared  to  1995. 

OHS  Field  Actiyity 

Underground  mining  and  seismic  industries  continued  to  be  targeted  areas  in  the  OHS 
specialized  inspection/field  program.  In  comparison  to  1995,  the  LTC  rate  for  the  seismic  area 
declined  by  25%,  while  the  LTC  rate  for  underground  mining  rose  by  23%.  Howeyer,  in  the  case 
of  underground  mining,  the  adoption  of  the  long  wall  mining  technique  in  1996  had  a significant 
impact  on  the  LTC  rate.  This  new  technique  required  time  for  staff,  new  and  existing,  to  become 
experienced  and  proficient  with  new  equipment  and  procedures.  Moreoyer,  Alberta  Labour, 
recognizing  that  this  was  not  an  area  of  internal  expertise,  sought  outside  assistance,  and  only 
recently  signed  on  an  external  consultant  and  began  the  program. 

In  1996,  199  inyestigations  (9%  of  the  total)  were  initiated  in  Mining  and  Petroleum 
Deyelopment,  as  compared  to  191  (10%  of  the  total)  in  1995.  Two  orders  were  issued  in  1996 
(3%  of  the  total),  while  three  were  written  in  1995,  comprising  5%  of  total  orders. 

Table  4.2 

Injury  and  Disease  Statistics 
Mining  and  Petroleum  Development,  Alberta 


Industry  Sector 

1995  1996  Change 

Mining  and  Petroleum 
Development 

Estimated  Person-years  74,191  75,359  1.6% 

Lost-time  Claims  959  988  3.0% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate  1.3  1.3  0.0% 

Duration  Rate  52  51  -1.9% 

continued... 
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Table  4.2  (con’t) 

Injury  and  Disease  Statistics 
Mining  and  Petroleum  Development,  Alberta 


Subsector 

1995 

1996 

Change 

Coal  Mining 

Estimated  Person-years 

3,474 

3,597 

3.5% 

Lost-time  Claims 

64 

90 

40.6% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

1.8 

2.5 

38.9% 

Duration  Rate 

33 

60 

81.8% 

Pipeline  Cleaning  and 

Estimated  Person-years 

7,244 

7,284 

0.6% 

Transmission 

Lost-time  Claims 

40 

23 

-42.5% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

0.6 

0.3 

-50.0% 

Duration  Rate 

11 

5 

-54.5% 

Petroleum  Producers 

Estimated  Person-years 

34,980 

33,410 

-4.5% 

Lost-time  Claims 

136 

107 

-21.3% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

0.4 

0.3 

-25.0% 

Duration  Rate 

9 

6 

-33.3% 

Mine  and  Process  Oil  Sands  & 

Estimated  Person-years 

7,018 

6,124 

-12.7% 

Salt 

Lost-time  Claims 

37 

56 

51.4% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

0.5 

0.9 

80.0% 

Duration  Rate 

7 

11 

57.1% 

Exploration 

Estimated  Person-years 

2,531 

2,605 

2.9% 

Lost-time  Claims 

151 

117 

-22.5% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

6.0 

4.5 

-25.0% 

Duration  Rate 

290 

196 

-32.4% 

Drilling  of  Wells 

Estimated  Person-years 

4,876 

5,700 

16.9% 

Lost-time  Claims 

175 

197 

12.6% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

3.6 

3.5 

-2.8% 

Duration  Rate 

202 

189 

-6.4% 

continued... 
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Table  4.2  (conT) 

Injury  and  Disease  Statistics 
Mining  and  Petroleum  Development,  Alberta 


Subsector 

1995 

1996 

Change 

Well  Servicing  with  Service  Rigs 

Estimated  Person-years 

3,530 

4,277 

21.2% 

Lost-time  Claims 

165 

146 

-11.5% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

4.7 

3.4 

-27.7% 

Duration  Rate 

230 

206 

-10.4% 

Oilfield  Downhole  Services 

Estimated  Person-years 

8,745 

10,114 

15.7% 

Lost-time  Claims 

164 

209 

27.4% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

1.9 

2.1 

10.5% 

Duration  Rate 

68 

60 

-11.8% 
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4.3  Manufacturing  and 
Processing 

Sector  Description 

The  Manufacturing  and  Processing 
sector  includes  the  following  items 
which  are  grouped  mostly  according  to 
the  type  of  material  manufactured  or 

processed:  meat,  hides  and  pelts;  clothing  and  textiles;  food  and  beverages;  wood  products; 
furniture  and  allied  products;  printing  and  publishing;  rubber,  clay  and  concrete  products;  metal 
foundries  and  products;  instrumentation;  and  fertilizer,  petrochemical  and  plastic  products  and 
crude  oil  refining. 


Sector  Activity.  Trends  and  Outlook 


Estimated  person-years  rose  in  1996  by  nearly  8%  (see  Table  4.3).  The  meat,  hides,  and  pelt 
products  subsector  had  the  greatest  increase  at  12%,  with  the  printing  and  publishing  products 
and  fabricated  and  primary  steel  products  subsectors  running  a close  second  at  9.4%  each. 

Manufacturing  is  an  important  part  of  the  provincial  economy,  representing  about  10%  (roughly 
$8  billion  in  1995)  of  the  provincial  GDP  . Highly  related  to  the  resource  sectors,  output  growth 
in  manufacturing  has  been  fairly  strong  and  constant,  with  gains  largely  due  to  export  growth, 
especially  in  forest,  petrochemical,  and  technology  products. 

Manufacture  of  fabricated  and  primary  steel  products  is  the  largest  subsector  in  terms  of  person- 
years,  comprising  nearly  26%  of  the  total  for  manufacturing  and  processing.  Still,  this  area 
constituted  only  about  14%  of  the  total  dollar  value  of  manufacturing  shipments  in  1996. 

Another  large  subsector  is  wood  products,  where  there  should  be  strong  growth  in  wood  pulp  and 
fibre-board  products,  with  high  levels  of  investment  continuing.  Food  and  beverage  person-years 
comprised  about  10%  of  total  manufacturing  and  processing  person-years,  and  is  forecast  to  be 
one  of  the  stronger  growth  subsectors,  especially  in  beef,  pork  and  health  products. 

Petrochemical  products  include  transportation  fuels  (gasoline,  diesel  and  aviation  fuel),  heating 
oil,  asphalt,  petrochemical  feedstock,  kerosene  and  lubricants.  Dominated  by  large  national  and 
multinational  corporations,  this  area  seems  poised  for  a period  of  substantial  growth,  especially 
in  ethane.  Chemicals  and  refined  petroleum  products  comprised  about  36%  of  the  dollar  value  of 
total  manufacturing  shipments  in  1996.  Investment  in  facilities  should  be  high,  with  several 
major  projects  expected  to  be  initiated  or  completed  in  the  next  two  years,  including  a proposal 
for  the  world’s  largest  ethylene  plant  near  Joffre. 

The  value  of  printing  and  publishing  shipments  comprised  only  about  2.9%  of  the  total  dollar 
value  of  manufacturing  shipments  in  Alberta  in  1996,  and  is  likely  to  come  under  increasing 
pressure  from  technology  and  trade  agreements.  Traditional  print  will  be  somewhat  displaced  by 
interactive,  multimedia  formats,  and  face  more  intense  traditional  competition  as  more  American 
magazines,  books,  etc  enter  Canada  under  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 
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Injury  and  Disease  Analysis 


Manufacturing  and  Processing  essentially  matched  three  other  sectors  for  the  highest  lost-time 
claim  rate  (4.8)  in  the  proyince  (see  tables  4.0  and  4.3).  The  risk  of  injury  or  disease  is  highest 
in  the:  furniture  and  allied  products;  meat,  hides  and  pelt  products;  food  and  beyerage  products; 
fabricated  metal  products;  and  plastic  products  subsectors.  Still,  all  of  these  subsectors’  LTC 
rates  declined  in  1996  with  the  exception  of  the  furniture  and  allied  products;  the  foundry  (not 
steel),  rubber  and  nonmetallic  mineral  products;  and  the  plastic  products  subsectors.. 

The  duration  rate  in  1996  for  the  sector  is  comparable  to  the  proyincial  figure.  Howeyer  the 
furniture  and  allied  products;  meat,  hides,  and  pelt  products;  fabricated  and  primary  metal 
products;  and  food  and  beyerage  products  subsectors’  duration  rates  remain  high,  aboye  both  the 
sector  and  proyincial  rates,  in  the  120-200  range. 

OHS  Field  Actiyity 


Iron  and  steel  foundries  continued  to  be  an  area  targeted  by  the  OHS  specialized  inspection/field 
programs,  as  well  as  seyeral  wood  processing  industries  (discussed  in  Section  4.1).  The  LTC 
rate  for  foundries  remained  relatiyely  stable,  rising  by  less  than  1%. 

515  inyestigations  were  initiated  in  this  sector  in  1996,  representing  24%  of  the  total,  as 
compared  with  358  (20%  of  the  total)  in  1995.  Regarding  orders,  15%  of  the  Alberta  total  in 
1996  were  issued  in  this  sector,  while  compared  to  18%  in  1995. 


Table  4.3 

Injury  and  Disease  Statistics 
Manufacturing  and  Processing,  Alberta 


Industry  Sector 

1995 

1996 

Change 

Manufacturing  and  Processing 

Estimated  Person-years 

122,003 

131,580 

7.9% 

Lost-time  Claims 

6,188 

6,260 

1.2% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

5.1 

4.8 

-5.9% 

Duration  Rate 

no 

93 

-15.5% 

continued... 
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Table  4.3  (con’t) 

Injury  and  Disease  Statistics 
Manufacturing  and  Processing,  Alberta 


Subsector 

1995 

1996 

Change 

Meat,  Hides,  and  Pelts 

Estimated  Person-years 

8,448 

9,470 

12.1% 

Lost-time  Claims 

700 

714 

2.0% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

8.3 

7.5 

-9.6% 

Duration  Rate 

168 

150 

-10.7% 

Clothing  and  Textile  Products 

Estimated  Person-years 

4,329 

4,427 

2.3% 

Lost-time  Claims 

104 

85 

-18.3% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

2.4 

1.9 

-20.8% 

Duration  Rate 

61 

49 

-19.7% 

Food  and  Beverage  Products 

Estimated  Person-years 

12,450 

12,948 

4.0% 

Lost-time  Claims 

953 

891 

-6.5% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

7.7 

6.9 

-10.4% 

Duration  Rate 

155 

135 

-12.9% 

Wood  Products 

Estimated  Person-years 

17,988 

20,534 

14.2% 

Lost-time  Claims 

891 

1,013 

13.7% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

5.0 

4.9 

-2.0% 

Duration  Rate 

120 

94 

-21.7% 

Furniture  and  Allied  Products 

Estimated  Person-years 

1,572 

1,666 

6.0% 

Lost-time  Claims 

123 

137 

11.4% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

7.8 

8.2 

5.1% 

Duration  Rate 

193 

199 

3.1% 

continued.,. 
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Table  4.3  (con’t) 

Injury  and  Disease  Statistics 
Manufacturing  and  Processing,  Alberta 


Subsector 

1995 

1996 

Change 

Printing  and  Publishing  Products 

Estimated  Person-years 

9,209 

10,079 

9.4% 

Lost-time  Claims 

210 

182 

-13.3% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

2.3 

1.8 

-21.7% 

Duration  Rate 

66 

34 

-48.5% 

Foundry  (not  Steel),  Rubber  and 

Estimated  Person-years 

6,482 

6,369 

-1.7% 

Nonmetallic  Mineral  Products 

Lost-time  Claims 

251 

263 

4.8% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

3.9 

4.1 

5.1% 

Duration  Rate 

105 

103 

-1.9% 

Fabricated  and  Primary  Metal 

Estimated  Person-years 

31,218 

34,159 

9.4% 

(esp.  Steel)  Products 

Lost-time  Claims 

2,247 

2,239 

-0.4% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

7.2 

6.6 

-8.3% 

Duration  Rate 

137 

122 

-10.9% 

Instrumentation  Products 

Estimated  Person-years 

5,181 

5,578 

7.7% 

Lost-time  Claims 

58 

47 

-19.0% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

1.1 

0.8 

-27.3% 

Duration  Rate 

44 

17 

-61.4% 

Gases,  Fertilizer  and 

Estimated  Person-years 

10,957 

10,796 

-1.5% 

Petrochemical  Products  - 

Lost-time  Claims 

74 

66 

-10.8% 

Refining  & Mfg 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

0.7 

0.6 

-14.3% 

Duration  Rate 

10 

9 

-10.0% 

Plastic  Products 

Estimated  Person-years 

3,316 

3,437 

3.6% 

Lost-time  Claims 

189 

213 

12.7% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

5.7 

6.2 

8.8% 

Duration  Rate 

107 

90 

-15.9% 
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4.4  Construction  and 
Construction  Trade 
Services 

Sector  Description 

The  Construction  and  Construction 
Trade  Services  sector  includes 
industrial  labour,  residential  construction, 
construction,  and  specialized  construction 
wiring,  and  bricklaying  and  masonry. 

Sector  Activity.  Trends  and  Outlook 

While  the  dollar  value  of  construction  output  has  been  fairly  stable  over  the  last  ten  years, 
employment  figures  have  fluctuated  greatly.  After  a sluggish  1994,  1995  experienced  a slow,  but 
steady  increase,  which  continued  in  1996.  Estimated  person-years  worked  in  1996  increased  by 
nearly  11%  (see  table  4.4)  from  1995,  with  all  subsectors  reporting  growth,  especially  in  roofing, 
glaziers,  drywall  and  residential  construction,  and  industrial  construction. 

The  overall  growth  of  Alberta’s  economy  has  resulted  in  higher  construction  activity,  especially 
in  industrial  construction,  where  oil  and  gas  projects  having  been  fuelling  the  expansion.  After 
several  years  of  strong  light  industrial  construction  activity  (eg  manufacturing  and  processing 
facilities)  a shift  to  heavy  construction  is  being  experienced.  Oil  sands  construction  is  increasing 
in  the  north,  large  petrochemical  projects  in  the  central  region  have  been  planned  and  pipeline 
investment  is  expected  to  boom. 

Regarding  major  projects  in  Alberta,  of  the  $31  billion  of  construction  forecast,  $8.5  billion  will 
be  in  the  Fort  McMurray  area,  while  $3-4  billion  will  be  undertaken  in  each  of  four  other 
regions:  Grand  Prairie  area,  Edmonton  area,  Red  Deer  area  and  Calgary/Medicine  Hat  area. 

After  falling  dramatically  in  1995,  new  housing  starts  rose  by  almost  20%  in  1996,  while  the 
value  of  residential  construction  projects  rose  by  approximately  8%.  Related  to  this,  roofing 
industries  saw  the  largest  percentage  increase  in  person-years  at  over  25%  from  1995. 

Injury  and  Disease  Analysis 

The  lost-time  claim  rate  for  construction  reversed  its  previous  declining  trend,  rising  for  the  first 
time  in  the  last  five  years,  by  about  4%  in  1996  to  4.8  (see  Table  4.4).  The  masonry  subsector 
had  the  highest  risk  of  injury  or  disease,  with  an  ETC  rate  of  8.6,  approximately  9%  higher  than 
in  1995.  The  ETC  rate  for  roofers  declined  by  nearly  20%  in  1996,  but  remained  high  at  8.1. 
Glaziers  experienced  the  greatest  percentage  increase  (40%)  in  their  ETC  rate,  ranking  third 
highest  in  the  sector  at  7.0.  The  scaffolder  subsector  had  a large  decrease  in  their  ETC  rate, 
resulting  in  the  lowest  rate  for  the  sector  at  1 .0. 


LOST-TIME  CLAIM  RATE 


5.2  5.1 


1992  1993  1994  1995  1996 


industrial  construction,  road  building,  pipeline 
trades  such  as  roofing,  plumbing,  painting,  electrical 
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The  sector  duration  rate  declined  slightly  (about  3%),  but  remained  at  over  twice  the  provincial 
level.  Besides  having  the  second  highest  LTC  rate,  the  roofing  subsector  had,  by  far,  the  highest 
duration  rate  (493)  in  the  sector,  an  increase  of  nearly  15%  over  1995.  Especially  high  subsector 
duration  rates  are  also  seen  in  the  masonry,  drywall  and  residential  construction,  roadbuilders, 
and  industrial  construction  subsectors. 

OHS  Field  Activity 

The  residential  construction  industry  continued  to  be  an  area  targeted  in  the  OHS  specialized 
inspection/field  programs,  while  its  1996  LTC  rate  remained  unchanged  from  1995. 

In  1996,  590  investigations  were  initiated  in  this  sector  (accounting  for  28%  of  the  total),  as 
compared  with  563  (31%  of  the  total)  in  1995,  the  highest  percentage  of  any  sector,  in  both 
years.  In  addition,  53%  of  all  orders  written  in  1996,  and  62%  in  1995  in  Alberta  were  in  the 
construction  sector,  the  most  of  any  sector  in  either  year. 

Table  4.4 

Injury  and  Disease  Statistics 
Construction  and  Construction  Trade  Services,  Alberta 


Industry  Sector 

1995  1996  Change 

Construction  and  Construction 
Trade  Services 

Estimated  Person-years  89,621  99,234  10.7% 

Lost-time  Claims  4,142  4,721  14,0% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate  4.6  4.8  4.3% 

Duration  Rate  198  193  -2.5% 

Subsector 

1995 

1996 

Change 

Drywall  and  Residential 

Estimated  Person-years 

18,356 

20,993 

14.4% 

Construction 

Lost-time  Claims 

1,029 

1,194 

16.0% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

5.6 

5.7 

1.8% 

Duration  Rate 

260 

244 

-6.2% 

Glaziers 

Estimated  Person-years 

3,864 

4,447 

15.1% 

Lost-time  Claims 

192 

312 

62.5% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

5.0 

7.0 

40.0% 

Duration  Rate 

98 

141 

43.9% 

continued... 
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Table  4.4  (conT) 

Injury  and  Disease  Statistics 
Construction  and  Construction  Trade  Services,  Alberta 


Subsector 

1995 

1996 

Change 

Industrial  Construction 

Estimated  Person-years 

13,636 

15,452 

13.3% 

Lost-time  Claims 

739 

813 

10.0% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

5.4 

5.3 

-1.9% 

Duration  Rate 

224 

195 

-12.9% 

Masonry 

Estimated  Person-years 

548 

559 

2.0% 

Lost-time  Claims 

43 

48 

11.6% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

7.9 

8.6 

8.9% 

Duration  Rate 

295 

324 

9.8% 

Mechanical,  Electrical,  and 

Estimated  Person-years 

14,049 

14,983 

6.6% 

Insulation 

Lost-time  Claims 

616 

669 

8.6% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

4.4 

4.5 

2.3% 

Duration  Rate 

125 

133 

6.4% 

Roadbuilders 

Estimated  Person-years 

17,840 

18,805 

5.4% 

Lost-time  Claims 

670 

755 

12.7% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

3.8 

4.0 

5.3% 

Duration  Rate 

223 

207 

-7.2% 

Roofers 

Estimated  Person-years 

1,999 

2,517 

25.9% 

Lost-time  Claims 

201 

204 

1.5% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

10.1 

8.1 

-19.8% 

Duration  Rate 

430 

493 

14.7% 

Scaffolders 

Estimated  Person-years 

836 

864 

3.3% 

Lost-time  Claims 

19 

9 

-52.6% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

2.3 

1.0 

-56.5% 

Duration  Rate 

114 

54 

-52.6% 
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4.5  Transportation, 

Communication  and 
Utilities 

Sector  Description 

The  Transportation,  Communication 
and  Utilities  sector  consists  of  various 
modes  of  transportation  (air,  rail,  truck,  bus,  taxi  cab  and  limousine  services),  assorted  methods 
of  communication  and  entertainment  (radio,  television,  movies,  live  theatre,  telecommunications, 
cable  vision),  and  utilities  (electricity,  natural  gas,  and  garbage  collection,  recycling  and 
disposal). 

Sector  Activity.  Trends  and  Outlook 

Estimated  person-years  in  the  Transportation,  Communication  and  Utilities  sector  increased  by 
8.6%  in  1996  (see  Table  4.5).  Large  increase  from  1995  were  experienced  in  the  utility-electric 
and  bus,  taxi,  and  limousine  services  subsectors. 

While  communication  industries  have  experienced  rapid  growth  in  output  and  production, 
employment  growth  has  lagged  due  to  increasing  productivity  resulting  from  sophisticated 
technologies.  While  large  integrated  companies  are  the  major  players,  small  firms  are  becoming 
increasingly  more  numerous  and  prosperous  due  to  deregulation  and  convergence  of  technology. 
This  area  appears  poised  for  strong  growth  and  is  supported  by  one  of  the  highest  per  capita 
research  and  development  government  expenditure  levels  in  Canada. 

Estimated  person-years  in  trucking  and  air  services  have  been  rising  fairly  steadily,  while  rail 
services  have  been  fairly  constant.  These  areas  have  been  strengths  in  supporting  Alberta’s 
economy,  with  a very  extensive  and  cost-effective  transportation  infrastructure. 

Alberta’s  utilities  are  fortunate  to  have  a large  abundance  of  natural  resources  and  technological 
expertise.  As  a result  utility  rates  in  Alberta  are  among  the  lowest  in  North  America.  However 
the  effects  of  regulatory  reform  on  the  electric  utility  industry,  bringing  increased  competition, 
have  yet  to  be  seen. 

Injury  and  Disease  Analysis 

The  lost-time  claim  rate  for  the  Transportation,  Communication  and  Utilities  sector  increased  by 
4.3%  in  1996  (see  Table  4.5).  The  highest  LTC  rates  were  observed  in  the  trucking  services 
(7.6),  and  garbage  collection,  recycling,  disposal,  and  towing  vehicles  subsectors  (6.9). 

The  duration  rate  for  the  sector  (155)  in  1996  was  about  50%  higher  than  the  provincial  rate,  and 
is  exceeded  by  only  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  Construction  sectors.  Within  this  sector 
the  trucking  services,  and  garbage  collection,  recycling,  disposal,  and  towing  vehicles  subsectors 
have  the  highest  duration  rates,  both  more  than  double  the  provincial  figure  of  90. 
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OHS  Field  Activity 


In  1995  and  1996,  100  and  1 16  investigations  respectively,  were  initiated  in  the  Transportation, 
Communication  and  Utilities  sector,  representing  approximately  5%  of  total  investigations  in 
each  year.  This  sector  also  accounted  for  2%  of  orders  in  1996  and  5%  in  1995. 

Table  4.5 

Injury  and  Disease  Statistics 
Transportation,  Communication  and  Utilities 


Industry  Sector 

1995  1996  Change 

Transportation,  Communication, 
and  Utilities 

Estimated  Person-years  73,144  79,430  8.6% 

Lost-time  Claims  3,378  3,824  13.2% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate  4.6  4.8  4.3% 

Duration  Rate  148  155  4.7% 

Subsector 

1995 

1996 

Change 

Air  Services 

Estimated  Person-years 

6,950 

7,861 

13.1% 

Lost-time  Claims 

376 

354 

-5.9% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

5.4 

4.5 

-16.7% 

Duration  Rate 

114 

76 

-33.3% 

Rail  Services 

Estimated  Person-years 

7,925 

8,024 

1.2% 

Lost-time  Claims 

217 

213 

-1.8% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

2.7 

2.7 

0.0% 

Duration  Rate 

88 

106 

20.5% 

Trucking  Services 

Estimated  Person-years 

27,921 

31,331 

12.2% 

Lost-time  Claims 

2,040 

2,387 

17.0% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

7.3 

7.6 

4.1% 

Duration  Rate 

274 

282 

2.9% 

Bus,  Taxi,  and  Limousine 

Estimated  Person-years 

3,146 

3,746 

19.1% 

Services 

Lost-time  Claims 

131 

185 

41.2% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

4.2 

4.9 

16.7% 

Duration  Rate 

106 

139 

31.1% 

continued... 
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Table  4.5  (con’t) 

Injury  and  Disease  Statistics 
Transportation,  Communication  and  Utilities 


Subsector 

1995 

1996 

Change 

Radio,  TV/Movies,  Live  Theatre 

Estimated  Person-years 

4,197 

3,918 

-6.6% 

and  Ballet 

Lost-time  Claims 

40 

49 

22.5% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

1.0 

1.3 

30.0% 

Duration  Rate 

35 

43 

22.9% 

Telecommunications,  Closed 

Estimated  Person-years 

11,359 

11,201 

-1.4% 

Circuit  TV,  and  Cablevision 

Lost-time  Claims 

125 

127 

1.6% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

1.1 

1.1 

0.0% 

Duration  Rate 

18 

20 

11.1% 

Utility-Electric 

Estimated  Person-years 

4,213 

5,446 

29.3% 

Lost-time  Claims 

40 

67 

67.5% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

0.9 

1.2 

33.3% 

Duration  Rate 

12 

24 

100.0% 

Utility-Natural  Gas 

Estimated  Person-years 

3,708 

3,444 

-7.1% 

Lost-time  Claims 

56 

45 

-19.6% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

1.5 

1.3 

-13.3% 

Duration  Rate 

21 

22 

4.8% 

Garbage  Collection,  Recycle, 

Estimated  Person-years 

2,359 

2,670 

13.2% 

Disposal  and  Towing  Vehicles 

Lost-time  Claims 

218 

184 

-15.6% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

9.2 

6.9 

-25.0% 

Duration  Rate 

244 

205 

-16.0% 
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4.6  Retail  and  Wholesale 
Trade  Services 

Sector  Description 

The  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade 
Services  sector  includes  wholesale 
operations,  food  and  beverage  stores, 
department  stores,  furniture  and 
appliance  stores,  home  improvement  centres  and  the  sale  and  service  of  automobiles,  trailers, 
industrial  and  farm  equipment,  and  office  and  medical  equipment. 

Sector  Activity.  Trends  and  Outlook 


Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  Services  is  the  largest  sector  in  Alberta  in  terms  of  person-years  (see 
Table  4.6).  The  largest  subsectors  include:  other  retail  services;  food  and  beverage  stores; 
automobiles,  sport  vehicles,  small  engines,  and  trailers;  and  industrial  and  farm  equipment  and 
products.  The  fastest  growing  area  in  1996  was  the  industrial/farm  equipment  and  products 
subsector,  with  over  20%  growth  in  person-years. 

After  a poor  1995,  consumer  spending  improved  only  slightly.  A fairly  strong  economy,  high 
employment  and  population  growth  produced  some  growth,  as  retail  trade  (over  the  first  eight 
months  of  1996)  increased  by  about  3.25%.  This  growth  was  only  slightly  greater  than  the 
previous  year  (3.0%),  which  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  consumer  confidence,  although 
believed  to  be  returning,  was  still  low  in  1996.  Overall  the  growth  of  retail  trade  was  greater  than 
the  increase  in  provincial  GDP  in  1996,  but  increasing  competitive  pressures  are  expected  to 
bring  retail  trade  in  line  with  general  economic  growth. 

Information  technology  is  greatly  affecting  productivity  and  efficiency  of  inventory  control  and 
will  also  impact  distribution  (e.g.  Internet  shopping),  employment  (likely  to  decrease)  and  the 
overall  competitive  environment. 

Exports  continue  to  be  strong  and  show  growth,  experiencing  17%  growth  from  1994  to  1995. 
Still,  the  implications  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  are  not  fully  apparent,  but  it 
will  certainly  impact  exports,  as  well  as  retail  and  wholesale  trade  distribution  patterns  and 
practices. 

Injury  and  Disease  Analysis 

The  lost-time  claim  and  duration  rates  in  the  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  Services  sector  were 
slightly  lower  than  the  provincial  figures  (see  Tables  4.0  and  4.6).  Still,  there  is  significant 
variation  between  subsectors  within  this  sector.  While  most  subsectors  are  at  or  below  the  sector 
level,  food  and  beverage  stores  (6.3)  and  yards  and  home  improvement  centres  (4.4)  have  fairly 
high  lost-time  claim  rates.  Regarding  duration  rates,  all  subsectors  are  at  or  below  the  provincial 
average,  with  the  exception  of  the  food  and  beverage  stores  subsector  (130)  which  is  nearly  twice 
the  sector  rate. 
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OHS  Field  Activity 


351  investigations  were  initiated  in  this  sector  in  1996,  representing  roughly  16%  of  the  total,  as 
compared  with  239  (13%  of  the  total)  in  1995.  This  sector  accounted  for  8%  of  total  orders  in 
1996,  and  2%  in  1995. 


Table  4.6 

Injury  and  Disease  Statistics 
Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  Services,  Alberta 


Industry  Sector 

1995  1996  Change 

Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade 
Services 

Estimated  Person-years  186,283  197,773  6.2% 

Lost-time  Claims  6,188  6,389  3.2% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate  3.3  3.2  -3.0% 

Duration  Rate  73  68  -6.8% 

Subsector 

1995 

1996 

Change 

Wholesale  Operations 

Estimated  Person-years 

20,706 

21,651 

4.6% 

Lost-time  Claims 

360 

410 

13.9% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

1.7 

1.9 

11.8% 

Duration  Rate 

38 

37 

-2.6% 

Food  and  Beverage  Stores 

Estimated  Person-years 

33,921 

36,050 

6.3% 

Lost-time  Claims 

2,327 

2,261 

-2.8% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

6.9 

6.3 

-8.7% 

Duration  Rate 

149 

130 

-12.8% 

Industrial  and  Farm  Equipment 

Estimated  Person-years 

24,971 

30,108 

20.6% 

and  Products 

Lost-time  Claims 

854 

925 

8.3% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

3.4 

3.1 

-8.8% 

Duration  Rate 

72 

64 

-11.1% 

Automobiles,  Sport  Vehicles, 

Estimated  Person-years 

31,257 

33,264 

6.4% 

Small  Engines,  and  Trailers 

Lost-time  Claims 

1,221 

1,334 

9.3% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

3.9 

4.0 

2.6% 

Duration  Rate 

92 

93 

1.1% 

continued... 
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Table  4.6  (conT) 

Injury  and  Disease  Statistics 
Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  Services,  Alberta 


Subsector 

1995 

1996 

Change 

Office,  Medical,  and 

Estimated  Person-years 

11,408 

11,950 

4.8% 

Entertainment  Equipment 

Lost-time  Claims 

79 

82 

3.8% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

0.7 

0.7 

0.0% 

Duration  Rate 

14 

17 

21.4% 

Yard  and  Home  Improvement 

Estimated  Person-years 

6,408 

6,353 

-0.9% 

Centres 

Lost-time  Claims 

294 

277 

-5.8% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

4.6 

4.4 

-4.3% 

Duration  Rate 

98 

95 

-3.1% 

Other  Retail  Services 

Estimated  Person-years 

57,611 

58,396 

1.4% 

Lost-time  Claims 

1,053 

1,100 

4.5% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

1.8 

1.9 

5.6% 

Duration  Rate 

38 

38 

0.0% 
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4.7  Public  Administration, 

Education  and  Health 
Services 

Sector  Description 

Public  administration  includes  the 
Government  of  Alberta  and  its 
agencies,  and  all  forms  of  local  government  (including  cities,  towns,  villages  and  municipal 
districts).  Education  services  include  universities,  colleges,  business  schools,  driving  schools, 
kindergartens,  museums  and  libraries.  Health  services  include  health  care  centres  (hospitals), 
long  term  care  facilities  and  home  support  services. 

The  composition  of  this  sector  was  somewhat  altered  in  1996  as  compared  with  previous  years. 
Business  services  were  reclassified  into  sector  8,  now  called  Business,  Personal  and  Professional 
Services.  At  the  same  time  health  services  were  reclassified  into  this  sector  from  the  sector  listed 
in  1995  as  Personal  and  Health  Services  (private  health  and  social  services  remained  in  its 
original  sector).  Thus,  the  1995  figures  listed  in  Table  4.7  reflect  this  reclassification  and  are  not 
comparable  to  the  1995  summary’s  sector  figures.  (For  sector  composition,  please  refer  to 
Appendix  B) 

Sector  Activity.  Trends  and  Outlook 

Estimated  person-years  in  Public  Administration,  Education  and  Health  Services  decreased  very 
slightly  in  1996  (see  Table  4.7).  This  was  mainly  due  to  decreases  in  person-years  in  Alberta 
government  public  service;  and  villages/towns/cities  subsectors. 

Total  public  service  subsectors  (Alberta  gov’t;  villages,  towns,  and  cities;  and  other  public 
administration)  and  total  health  and  social  services  (health  care  facilities,  and  health  and  social 
services)  subsectors  accounted  for  about  36-37%  (each)  of  total  sector  person-years,  while  the 
education,  museums,  and  libraries  subsector  comprised  around  27%  of  the  total. 

All  areas  of  public  administration  are  continuing  to  streamline  and  downsize  in  order  to  improve 
fiscal  responsibility  and  help  eliminate  deficit  budgets.  Despite  public  funding  cuts,  person- 
years  for  health  and  social  services  have  been  increasing  slightly,  mainly  due  to  the  increase  in 
non-institutional  health  and  social  services,  and  an  aging  population  which  requires  increasing 
amounts  of  health  services.  Education  related  industries’  person-years  are  also  decreasing,  again 
due  to  reduction  in  funding  and  the  resulting  rationalization  of  services,  and  staff 

In  the  future,  shifting  demographics  (i.e.  an  aging  population)  should  result  in  increased  demand 
on  traditional  health  care  services  and  delivery.  However,  this  demand  may  be  offset  by 
advances  in  technology,  as  well  as  a shift  to  alternative  treatment  types  and  private  facilities. 
Public  service  activity  will  likely  remain  flat  or  decline  as  a result  of  increasing  privatization  and 
decreasing  expenditures.  Educational  and  related  services  may  shift  from  traditional  venues  and 
methods,  with  more  emphasis  on  adult  learning  and  information  technology,  while  financial 
stress  on  public  education  will  likely  continue. 
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Injury  and  Disease  Analysis 


The  lost-time  claim  rate  in  this  sector  was  2.7  in  1996,  a slight  decrease  from  1995,  and  is  below 
the  provincial  rate,  ranking  third  lowest  among  the  sectors.  Health  and  social  services;  and 
villages,  towns,  and  cities  subsectors  had  the  highest  LTC  rates  in  the  sector,  exceeding  both  the 
sector  and  provincial  rates.  All  subsector  experienced  a slight  to  moderate  decrease  in  their  LTC 
rate,  with  the  exception  of  the  villages,  towns,  and  cities  subsector  which  increased  slightly. 

While  the  duration  rate  for  this  sector  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  provincial  figure,  caution  should 
be  used  when  comparing  the  duration  rate  in  this  sector  with  the  duration  rates  for  other  sectors. 
Due  to  a special  arrangement  involving  provincial  government  employees,  not  all  disability  days 
are  recorded  by  the  WCB  and,  therefore,  the  duration  rate  for  this  sector  will  be  underestimated. 
Regarding  subsectors  other  than  provincial  government  services,  all  are  at  or  below  the 
provincial  rate,  with  the  exception  of  the  health  and  social  services  subsector. 

OHS  Field  Activity 

In  1996,  136  investigations  were  initiated  in  this  sector,  comprising  approximately  6%  of  the 
total  for  the  province,  while  162  were  begun  in  1995  (roughly  9%  of  the  total).  This  sector 
accounted  for  only  5%  of  orders  written  in  1996  and  none  in  1995. 

Begirming  in  1997-98  Health  Care  Facilities  and  Long-Term  Care  Facilities  have  been  chosen  as 
industries  targeted  in  the  OHS  specialized  inspection/field  programs. 


Table  4.7 

Injury  and  Disease  Statistics 
Public  Administration,  Education  and  Health  Services 


Industry  Sector 

1995  1996  Change 

Public  Administration, 
Education  and  Health  Services 

Estimated  Person-years  187,045  186,128  -0.5% 

Lost-time  Claims  5,303  5,114  -3.6% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate  2.8  2.7  -3.6% 

Duration  Rate  68  65  -4.4% 

Subsector 

1995 

1996 

Change 

Alberta  Govt.  Public  Service 

Estimated  Person-years 

32,060 

30,368 

-5.3% 

Lost-time  Claims 

289 

219 

-24.2% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

0.9 

0.7 

-22.2% 

Duration  Rate 

27 

18 

-33.3% 

continued... 
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Table  4.7  (con’t) 

Injury  and  Disease  Statistics 
Public  Administration,  Education  and  Health  Services 


Subsector 

1995 

1996 

Change 

Health  Care  Centres  (Hospitals) 

Estimated  Person-years 

39,929 

40,631 

1.8% 

Lost-time  Claims 

1,531 

1,469 

-4.1% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

3.8 

3.6 

-5.3% 

Duration  Rate 

99 

85 

-14.1% 

Health  and  Social  Services 

Estimated  Person-years 

27,083 

28,377 

4.8% 

Lost-time  Claims 

1,178 

1,194 

1.4% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

4.3 

4.2 

-2.3% 

Duration  Rate 

116 

119 

2.6% 

Villages,  Towns,  and  Cities 

Estimated  Person-years 

30,775 

29,922 

-2.8% 

Lost-time  Claims 

1,387 

1,368 

-1.4% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

4.5 

4.6 

2.2% 

Duration  Rate 

84 

90 

7.1% 

Other  Public  Administration 

Estimated  Person-years 

6,787 

6,943 

2.3% 

Lost-time  Claims 

182 

168 

-7.7% 

Lost-time  Claitn  Rate 

2.7 

2.4 

-11.1% 

Duration  Rate 

65 

74 

13.8% 

Education,  Museums,  and 

Estimated  Person-years 

50,412 

49,888 

-1.0% 

Libraries 

Lost-time  Claims 

736 

696 

-5.4% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

1.5 

1.4 

-6.7% 

Duration  Rate 

34 

30 

-11.8% 
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4.8  Business,  Personal  and 
Professional  Services 

Sector  Description 

Includes  building  and  grounds 
maintenance;  financial,  real  estate  and 
insurance  services;  office  labour 
services;  engineering,  architectural  and 
research  services;  restaurants,  motels,  hotels  and  recreation;  security  services;  seniors  lodges;  and 
health  units,  physiotherapy  services  and  veterinary  services 

The  composition  of  this  sector  was  altered  somewhat  in  1996  as  compared  with  previous  years, 
as  Health  Services  was  reclassified  into  sector  7,  now  called  'Public  Administration,  Education 
and  Health  Services^  (private  health  and  social  services  remained  in  this  sector).  At  the  same 
time,  business  and  professional  services  were  brought  into  this  sector  from  the  one  listed  in  1995 
as  'Public  Administration,  Business  and  Educational  Services\  Thus  the  1995  figures  listed  in 
Table  4.8  and  discussed  below  reflect  this  reclassification  and  are  not  comparable  to  previous 
summaries’  sector  figures. 

Sector  Activity.  Trends  and  Outlook 

Based  on  person-years  Business,  Personal  and  Professional  Services  is  the  third  largest  sector  in 
Alberta  (see  Table  4.0),  with  an  approximate  8%  increase  from  1995.  The  restaurant,  hotel,  and 
recreation  services  was  the  largest  subsector  in  1996,  comprising  almost  half  of  total  person 
years  in  this  sector. 

The  engineering,  architectural,  designing,  and  research  services  subsector  experienced  an 
increase  of  12.3%  in  person-years.  This  increase  in  activity  is  highly  related  to  the  increase  in 
construction  and  oil  and  gas  activity.  The  health  units,  veterinary,  and  private  health  and  social 
services  subsector  experienced  a 9%  increase  in  person-years,  likely  due  to  a shift  from 
traditional  medical  treatments  to  alternative  and  private  methods  as  a result  of  cuts  to  public 
health  care. 

The  personal  services-maintenance  and  other  personal  services  subsectors  also  experienced 
significant  growth,  which  may  be  linked  to  an  increasingly  busy  and  diverse  lifestyle  of  society, 
where  there  is  less  time  for  household  activities  . 

Injury  and  Disease  Analysis 

The  lost-time  claim  rate  for  this  sector  in  1996  was  the  same  as  for  1995  (2.2),  and  was  less  than 
the  provincial  rate,  ranking  second  lowest  among  all  sectors.  The  LTC  rates  of  all  subsectors  are 
near  or  below  the  provincial  rate,  with  the  exception  of  the  personal  services-maintenance 
subsector,  although  it  was  one  of  only  two  subsectors  to  have  their  rate  decline  from  1995. 

The  duration  rate  for  the  Business,  Personal  and  Professional  Services  sector  fell  slightly  in  1996 
to  55,  which  is  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  provincial  rate.  All  subsectors’  duration  rates 
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remained  near  or  below  the  provincial  rate,  with  the  exception  of  personal  services-maintenance. 
OHS  Field  Activity 

The  Business,  Personal  and  Professional  Services  sector  accounted  for  197  investigations  (9%  of 
the  total)  initiated  in  Alberta  in  1996,  and  180  (10%  of  the  total)  in  1995.  In  addition,  this  sector 
accounted  for  10%  of  all  orders  issued  in  1996,  as  compared  with  8%  in  1995. 


Table  4.8 

Injury  and  Disease  Statistics 
Business,  Personal  and  Professional  Services 


Industry  Sector 

1995  1996  Change 

Business,  Personal  and 
Professional  Services 

Estimated  Person-years  152,333  164,293  7.9% 

Lost-time  Claims  3,323  3,696  11.2% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate  2.2  2.2  0.0% 

Duration  Rate  58  55  -5.2% 

Subsector 

1995 

1996 

Change 

Health  Units,  Veterinary 

Estimated  Person-years 

11,024 

12,050 

9.3% 

Services,  Private  Health  and 
Social  Services 

Lost-time  Claims 

181 

217 

19.9% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

1.6 

1.8 

12.5% 

Duration  Rate 

40 

43 

7.5% 

Building  and  Grounds 

Estimated  Person-years 

9,832 

10,104 

2.8% 

Maintenance 

Lost-time  Claims 

198 

244 

23.2% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

2.0 

2.4 

20.0% 

Duration  Rate 

56 

74 

32.1% 

Personal  Services-Maintenance 

Estimated  Person-years 

8,427 

9,266 

10.0% 

Lost-time  Claims 

346 

342 

-1.2% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

4.1 

3.7 

-9.8% 

Duration  Rate 

161 

133 

-17.4% 

continued... 
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Table  4.8  (conT) 

Injury  and  Disease  Statistics 
Business,  Personal  and  Professional  Services 


Subsector 

1995 

1996 

Change 

Engineering,  Architectural, 

Estimated  Person-years 

14,191 

15,943 

12.3% 

Designing,  and  Research 
Services 

Lost-time  Claims 

49 

59 

20.4% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

03 

0.4 

33.3% 

Duration  Rate 

10 

13 

30.0% 

Restaurant,  Hotel,  and 

Estimated  Person-years 

78,070 

81,706 

4.7% 

Recreation  Services 

Lost-time  Claims 

2,142 

2,429 

13.4% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

2.7 

3.0 

11.1% 

Duration  Rate 

65 

65 

0.0% 

Other  Personal  Services 

Estimated  Person-years 

6,897 

8,516 

23.5% 

Lost-time  Claims 

125 

108 

-13.6% 

Lost-time  Claim  Rate 

1.8 

1.3 

-27.8% 

Duration  Rate 

53 

39 

-26.4% 
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5.  Injury  and  Disease  Analysis 


In  addition  to  considering  lost-time  claim  rates  at  the  provincial,  sector  and  subsector  level,  a 
more  detailed  analysis  of  the  claims  themselves  may  provide  a better  understanding  of  potential 
hazards  in  the  workplace.  This  understanding  can  then  lead  to  more  focussed  health  and  safety 
programs. 

Characteristics  of  the  injured  workers  whose  claims  resulted  in  wage  compensation  as  well  as 
specific  details  of  the  occupational  injuries  and  diseases  will  be  examined^,  including: 

•the  physical  characteristics  of  the  injury  or  disease; 

•the  part  of  body  injured; 

•the  source  of  the  injury  or  disease; 

•the  type  of  injury  or  disease  event;  and 
•the  duration  of  disability. 

While  the  focus  is  at  the  provincial  level,  some  sector  information  will  be  highlighted. 
Throughout  this  section,  the  classifications  used  are  based  on  a national  standard  for  categorizing 
occupational  injury  and  disease  information.^ 

5.1  Injured  Worker  Characteristics 

Age,  gender  and  job  tenure  of  the  injured  worker  are  of  interest  when  examining  injury  and 
disease  rates.  This  information  can  help  determine  if  workplace  health  and  safety  programs  need 
to  be  targeted  to  specific  groups.  For  example,  younger  workers  may  require  a different 
approach  than  their  older  counterparts.  Similarly,  workers  new  to  a job  are  likely  to  have 
different  workplace  health  and  safety  needs  than  those  who  have  worked  at  a job  for  a longer 
period  of  time. 

Age 

The  majority  of  lost-time  claims  (59%)  occur  to  individuals  between  the  ages  of  25-44  (see  Table 
5 . 1 A).  Only  20%  of  claims  occur  to  workers  below  the  age  of  25,  while  about  2 1 % occur  to 
workers  aged  45  and  above.  A similar  distribution  was  observed  in  1995. 

The  age  distribution  of  injured  workers  is  different  than  the  age  distribution  of  total  employed 
workers  in  the  province.  The  percentage  of  injured  workers  aged  15-24  (20%)  is  larger  than  the 
percentage  of  this  age  group  in  the  workforce  (16.5%).  Conversely,  workers  age  45  and  above 
account  for  about  21%  of  total  lost-time  claims,  but  represent  approximately  28.5%  of  the 
workforce.  One  explanation  is  that  workers  in  the  younger  age  group  often  perform  the  more 
strenuous  work,  and  are  more  frequently  exposed  to  the  more  hazardous  work  situations. 
Alternatively,  it  may  be  true  that  older  workers,  are  simply  injured  less  frequently  perhaps  due  to 
greater  levels  of  experience. 


2 More  detailed  analysis  of  the  pattern  among  these  characteristics  and  the  lost-time  claims  from  1996  is 
available  from  Information  Services 

3 National  standards  for  categorizing  injury  and  disease  and  comparable  information  for  other  provinces  can 
be  found  in  the  Association  of  Workers’  Compensation  Boards  of  Canada  publication  entitled  ‘Work  Injuries 
and  Diseases’ 
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Several  sectors  were  noticeably  different  from  the  provincial  distribution  of  lost-time  claims  by 
the  age  of  the  claimant.  While  at  the  provincial  level  about  20%  of  all  injured  workers  were 
under  age  25,  however  only  8%  were  under  25  in  the  Public  Administration,  Education  and 
Health  Services  sector.  Conversely,  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  and  Business,  Personal  and 
Professional  Services  sectors  had  proportionately  more  injured  workers  under  age  25  as 
compared  to  the  provincial  trend. 

Gender 

Male  workers  accounted  for  nearly  72%  of  total  lost-time  claims.  In  contrast,  employment 
statistics  indicate  that  only  about  55%  of  all  workers  in  Alberta  are  male.  However,  this  pattern 
is  historically  common  in  lost-time  claim  data,  and  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  men 
generally  comprise  a higher  proportion  of  workers  in  higher  hazard  industry  sectors.  For 
example,  males  account  for  approximately  89%  of  employed  workers  in  construction  industries 
and  make  up  about  96%  of  total  claims  in  Construction  and  Construction  Trade  Services  in  1996, 
which  had  one  of  the  highest  ETC  rates  of  all  sectors. 

Males  accounted  for  a majority  of  claims  in  all  sectors  except  for  the  Public  Administration, 
Education  and  Health  Services,  and  Business,  Personal  and  Professional  Services  sectors,  where 
between  5 1 and  54%  of  total  claimants  were  female.  This  pattern  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  this  sector  includes  many  occupations  traditionally  held  by  females,  such  as  nursing  and 
other  health  related  occupations. 

Job  Tenure 

The  1996  distribution  of  lost-time  claims  according  to  job  tenure  indicates  that,  while  about  43% 
of  workers  with  lost-time  claims  had  worked  at  their  job  for  a year  or  more,  over  20%  had 
worked  at  their  job  for  less  than  six  months  before  being  injured.  As  with  age  and  gender,  this 
distribution  has  been  relatively  constant  for  several  years. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  for  over  one  quarter  of  all  claimants,  job  tenure  was 
unspecified.  Thus,  when  examining  the  percentage  distribution  and  the  discussion  below, 
caution  should  be  used  when  comparing  these  figures  to  other  data. 

Workers  with  less  than  six  months  experience  accounted  for  a greater  proportion  of  total  LTC’s 
as  compared  with  their  percentage  representation  in  the  employed  workforce.  While  this 
grouping  accounts  for  about  17%  of  all  employed  persons,  they  made  up  about  23%  of  all  claims. 

In  contrast  to  this,  workers  with  more  than  one  year  of  experience  make  up  approximately  75% 
of  employed  workers,  but  have  comprised  only  about  half  of  all  claims  in  the  last  two  years. 

Part  of  this  explanation  for  these  differences  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  many  seasonal  or  short-term 
jobs  (e.g.  in  construction  or  forestry)  are  also  relatively  more  hazardous.  However,  it  is  generally 
the  case  that  good  occupational  health  and  safety  behaviours  and  practices  are  established 
through  training  and  experience. 

Several  sectors  had  a much  higher  proportion  of  injured  workers  with  less  than  six  months 
experience,  most  notably  Agriculture  and  Forestry  (49),  Construction  and  Construction  Trade 
Services  (43%),  and  Mining  and  Petroleum  Development  (35%). 
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At  the  same  time,  the  Public  Administration,  Education  and  Health  Services  subsector  had  a 
much  higher  proportion  of  injured  workers  with  one  or  more  years  of  experience  (69%)  as 
compared  to  the  provincial  trend. 


Table  5.1A 

Age  of  Injured  Worker,  Alberta 


Age 

1995 

N 

% 

1996 

N 

% 

15  - 19  Years 

1,620 

5.4% 

1,797 

5.7% 

20  - 24  Years 

4,227 

14.1% 

4,535 

14.3% 

25  - 34  Years 

9,701 

32.3% 

9,766 

30.9% 

35  -44  Years 

8,244 

27.4% 

8,868 

28.0% 

45  - 54  Years 

4,293 

14.3% 

4,697 

14.8% 

55+  Years 

1,906 

6.3% 

1,920 

6.1% 

Unspecified 

86 

0.3% 

50 

0.2% 

TOTAL 

30,077 

100.0% 

31,633 

100.0% 

Table  5.1B 

Gender  of  Injured  Worker,  Alberta 


Gender 

1995 

N 

% 

1996 

N 

% 

Male 

21,757 

72.3% 

22,733 

71.9% 

Female 

7,890 

26.2% 

7,777 

24.6% 

Unspecified 

430 

1.4% 

1,123 

3.6% 

TOTAL 

30,077 

100.0% 

31,633 

100.0% 

Table  5.1C 

Job  Tenure  of  Injured  Worker,  Alberta 


Experience 

1995 

N 

% 

1996 

N 

% 

Less  than  1 month 

2,416 

8.0% 

2,171 

6.9% 

1 month  to  < 6 months 

5,454 

18.1% 

5,093 

16.1% 

6 months  to  < 1 year 

3,079 

10.2% 

2,503 

7.9% 

1 year  or  more 

14,929 

49.6% 

13,594 

43.0% 

Unspecified 

4,199 

14.0% 

8,272 

26.1% 

TOTAL 

30,077 

100.0% 

31,633 

100.0% 
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5.2  Physical  Characteristics  of  Injury  and  Disease 


This  section  examines  injury  and  disease  in  terms  of  its  principal  characteristics.  If  certain 
physical  characteristics  are  common,  training  programs  can  be  developed  to  address  specific 
related  issues. 

Close  to  half  of  all  injuries  and  diseases  were  sprains  and  strains,  a pattern  which  has 
traditionally  been  observed.  These  type  of  injuries  can  arise  from  quite  a variety  of  work-related 
activities.  Most  are  due  to  overexertion,  while  lifting,  pulling  or  pushing  objects.  A large 
number  are  also  likely  due  to  bodily  motion  (see  Section  5.4)  The  sudden  impact  with  the 
ground  or  surface  from  a fall  also  often  results  in  a twisted  or  sprained  ankle  or  knee. 

Bruise  or  crush  injuries  (12%),  cuts  and  lacerations  (10%)  followed  by  dislocations  and  fractures 
(9%)  were  the  three  most  common  physical  characteristics  after  sprain  and  strain  injuries.  These 
injuries  are  likely  due  to  incidents  such  as  being  struck  by  objects  (vehicles,  falling  materials, 
etc.),  falls,  and  tools  and  machines. 

For  all  sectors,  sprains  and  strains  were  the  most  common  injuries,  although  there  was  significant 
variation  in  the  proportion  between  sectors,  from  a low  of  33%  in  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
sector  to  a high  of  nearly  62%  in  Public  Administration,  Education  and  Health  Services  sector. 
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Table  5.2 

Physical  Characteristics  of  Injury  or  Disease,  Alberta 


Physical  Characteristics 

1995 

N 

% 

1996 

N 

% 

Sprain,  strain 

13,893 

46.2% 

13,794 

43.6% 

Bruise,  crushing 

3,652 

12.1% 

3,865 

12.2% 

Cut,  laceration 

2,984 

9.9% 

3,070 

9.7% 

Dislocation,  fracture 

2,771 

9.2% 

2,804 

8.9% 

Other  injury 

709 

2.4% 

2,389 

7.6% 

Other  disease 

767 

2.6% 

1,164 

3.7% 

Inflammation  of  joints 

1,106 

3.7% 

857 

2.7% 

Scratch,  abrasion 

716 

2.4% 

828 

2.6% 

Bum,  scald  - thermal 

656 

2.2% 

674 

2.1% 

Multiple  injuries 

641 

2.1% 

251 

0.8% 

Chemical  bum 

202 

0.7% 

212 

0.7% 

Radiation  effects 

95 

0.3% 

94 

0.3% 

Non-personal  damage 

15 

0.0% 

17 

0.1% 

Unspecified 

1,870 

6.2% 

1,614 

5.1% 

TOTAL 

30,077 

100.0% 

31,633 

100.0% 
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5.3  Part  of  Body  Affected 


The  part  of  body  affected  identifies  the  part  of  injured  person’s  body  directly  affected  by  the 
injury  or  disease. 

The  back  was  the  most  frequently  injured  part  of  the  body,  accounting  for  about  29%  of  total 
claims  in  1995  and  1996  (see  Table  5.3).  Back  injuries  are  most  frequently  sprain  or  strain 
injuries  affecting  the  lumbar  region  (lower  back).  These  injuries  often  result  from  overexertion 
(e.g.  lifting,  pushing  or  pulling  heavy  or  odd-shaped  objects),  or  from  awkward  body  movements 
such  as  bending  or  reaching.  Back  injuries  are  particularly  problematic  in  industries  which 
involve  a great  deal  of  materials  handling  (e.g.  warehousing,  construction)  or  lifting  of  people 
(e.g.  health  care  industries). 

Combined  hand  injuries  (wrists,  hands  and  fingers)  and  combined  leg  injuries  (ankle,  feet  and 
leg)  account  for  more  injuries  (about  18-19%  each)  than  any  other  body  part  except  the  back. 
Combined  leg  injuries  result  mainly  from  falls  and  sprains  and  strains,  while  combined  hand 
injuries  are  commonly  the  result  of  materials  being  dropped,  being  struck  by  objects,  bums  and 
being  caught  in  between  two  or  more  things.  The  next  most  commonly  injured  body  part  in  1996 
was  the  tmnk  (i.e.  ribs,  shoulders,  hips)  and  is  similar  to  back  injuries  in  that  these  injuries  are 
often  sprains  and  strains  from  overexertion. 

In  all  sectors  the  provincial  distribution  was  generally  observed,  with  back  injuries  comprising 
the  majority.  However,  this  proportion  did  vary,  from  a low  of  20%  in  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  sector,  to  as  much  as  37%  in  the  Public  Administration,  Education  and  Health  Services 
sector.  Combined  leg  injuries,  while  accounting  for  about  18%  of  injuries  at  the  provincial  level, 
comprised  nearly  27%  in  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  sector,  the  highest  proportion  in  any 
sector. 
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Table  5.3 

Part  of  Body  Affected,  Alberta 


Part  of  Body 

1995 

N 

% 

1996 

N 

% 

Back 

8,667 

28.8% 

9,015 

28.5% 

Other  trunk 

3,709 

12.3% 

3,738 

11.8% 

Finger 

3,147 

10.5% 

3,194 

10.1% 

Wrist,  hand 

2,859 

9.5% 

2,921 

9.2% 

Ankle,  foot 

2,770 

9.2% 

2,891 

9.1% 

Leg 

2,506 

8.3% 

2,767 

8.7% 

Other  head,  neck 

1,806 

6.0% 

1,716 

5.4% 

Arm 

1,640 

5.5% 

1,669 

5.3% 

Multiple  parts 

640 

2.1% 

1,171 

3.7% 

Eyes 

1,023 

3.4% 

1,128 

3.6% 

Face 

421 

1.4% 

380 

1.2% 

Toe 

328 

1.1% 

331 

1.0% 

Multiple  upper  extremities 

187 

0.6% 

283 

0.9% 

Multiple  lower  extremities 

61 

0.2% 

170 

0.5% 

Body  systems 

138 

0.5% 

94 

0.3% 

Respiratory  system 

118 

0.4% 

81 

0.3% 

Unspecified 

57 

0.2% 

84 

0.3% 

TOTAL 

30,077 

100.0% 

31,633 

100.0% 
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5.4  Source  of  Injury  or  Disease 


The  source  of  injury  or  disease  classification  is  used  to  describe  the  object  or  substance  which  the 
worker  came  into  contact  with  and,  as  a result,  produced  an  injury  or  disease.  For  example,  in 
cases  of  overexertion,  the  source  of  injury  is  the  object  being  carried,  lifted  or  pushed.  In  the 
case  of  falls,  the  source  is  the  ground  or  surface  onto  which  the  worker  landed. 

The  most  common  source  of  injury  or  disease  in  1995  and  1996  was  bodily  motion  (see  Table 
5.4).  Bodily  motion  is  the  source  used  almost  exclusively  when  the  type  of  event  is  bodily 
reaction  (see  Section  5.5  - Type  of  Event),  in  which  the  action  of  the  body  is  the  principal  source 
of  injury.  This  category  includes  cases  resulting  from  stretching,  reaching,  turning,  twisting, 
bending,  walking,  climbing,  running  or  tripping  without  falling  and  does  not  include  lifting, 
pulling  or  pushing. 

The  next  largest  source  of  injuries  was  contact  with  work  surfaces,  such  as  the  floor  or  the 
ground.  This  contact  is  usually  the  result  of  a fall  from  height  or  a slip  or  trip  on  the  same  level. 
Boxes  and  containers  account  for  about  8%  of  injuries,  mainly  due  to  overexertion  (lifting, 
pushing,  pulling). 

With  a fairly  broad  distribution  at  the  provincial  level,  one  would  expect  and  does  see  a variation 
of  common  sources  between  sectors.  The  most  common  source  of  injury  in  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  sector  was  plants  and  trees,  while  in  the  Transportation,  Communication  and  Utilities 
sector  it  was  vehicles.  In  the  Construction  and  Construction  Trade  Services;  Mining  and 
Petroleum  Development;  and  Manufacturing  and  Processing  sectors,  the  most  common  source 
was  metal  items. 

Boxes  and  containers  accounted  for  the  most  injuries  in  the  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  sector, 
while  other  persons  were  the  most  common  source  of  injury  in  the  Public  Administration, 
Education  and  Health  Services  sector,  due  to  the  prevalence  of  injuries  suffered  while  moving 
patients  in  the  health  industries.  The  Business,  Personal  and  Professional  Services  sector  was  the 
only  sector  to  approximately  follow  the  provincial  pattern,  where  the  most  prevalent  source  of 
injury  was  bodily  motion. 
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Table  5.4 

Source  of  Injury  or  Disease,  Alberta 


Source 

1995 

N 

% 

1996 

N 

% 

Bodily  motion 

4,257 

14.2% 

3,966 

12.5% 

Working  surfaces 

3,035 

10.1% 

3,268 

10.3% 

Boxes,  containers 

3,046 

10.1% 

2,665 

8.4% 

Vehicles 

2,281 

7.6% 

2,491 

7.9% 

Metal  items 

2,414 

8.0% 

1,948 

6.2% 

Persons 

1,488 

4.9% 

1,342 

4.2% 

Unpowered  handtools 

1,293 

4.3% 

1,304 

4.1% 

Machines 

1,124 

3.7% 

1,105 

3.5% 

Furniture,  fixtures 

758 

2.5% 

993 

3.1% 

Wood  items 

755 

2.5% 

791 

2.5% 

Buildings,  structures 

482 

1.6% 

567 

1.8% 

Powered  handtools 

429 

1.4% 

481 

1.5% 

Electrical  apparatus 

218 

0.7% 

351 

1.1% 

Chemicals 

321 

1.1% 

308 

1.0% 

Food  products 

298 

1.0% 

290 

0.9% 

Hoisting  apparatus 

207 

0.7% 

265 

0.8% 

Other  source 

2,775 

9.2% 

3,086 

9.8% 

Unspecified 

4,896 

16.3% 

6,412 

20.3% 

TOTAL 

30,077 

100.0% 

31,633 

100.0% 
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5.5  Type  of  Event 


This  classification  is  used  to  describe  the  incident  or  event  which  occurred  at  the  time  of 
exposure  that  directly  resulted  in  the  injury  or  disease.  While  no  single  descriptor  is  adequate  for 
injury  analysis,  the  event  classification  comes  closest  to  providing  an  explanation  for  the 
occupational  injury  or  disease.  However,  it  is  essential  that  a direct  relationship  between  all 
descriptors  be  maintained  in  order  to  permit  meaningful  analysis. 

Overexertion  comprised  the  largest  type  of  event  for  lost-time  claims  in  1996,  making  up  nearly 
a quarter  of  total  claims  (see  Table  5.5).  Overexertion  injuries  are  non-impact  injuries  in  which 
the  injury  resulted  from  excessive  physical  effort  in  activities  such  as  lifting,  pulling,  pushing 
materials,  equipment  or  objects.  This  event  type  typically  results  in  sprains  and  strains  to 
muscles  or  connective  tissues.  This  event  type  most  frequently  results  in  injury  to  the  back. 

In  1996,  being  struck  by  objects  and  bodily  reaction  events  each  accounted  for  about  12-13%  of 
total  claims.  In  most  cases  of  being  struck  by  an  object,  the  object  is  typically  the  material  or 
tool  being  used  at  the  time.  For  example,  construction  workers  may  drop  steel,  drywall,  wood,  or 
tools  on  to  their  feet,  usually  resulting  in  bruise  and  crush  injuries,  and  sometimes  fractures  or 
dislocations.  Bodily  reaction  types  apply  to  non-impact  cases  in  which  the  injury  resulted  solely 
from  a free  bodily  motion  (see  Section  5.4  - Source  of  Injury)  which  imposed  stress  or  strain 
upon  some  part  of  the  body. 

Total  falls  accounted  for  about  13%  of  injury  cases  in  1995  and  1996.  Slightly  more  falls  on  the 
same  level  occurred  than  from  heights.  Falls,  especially  from  heights,  typically  result  in  twisted 
(sprained)  ankles  and  knees,  and  broken  bones.  Falls  from  height  are  also  a common  cause  of 
workplace  fatalities,  especially  in  certain  construction  activities. 

At  the  sector  level,  overexertion  injuries  were  the  most  common  in  all  sectors  except  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  where  being  struck  by  an  object  accounted  for  nearly  26%  of  all  claims.  While  the 
provincial  pattern  was  generally  observed  in  all  other  sectors,  specific  patterns  are  present  in 
certain  sectors.  For  example,  falls  from  elevation  comprise  about  14%  of  claims  in  the 
Construction  and  Construction  Trade  Services  sector,  as  compared  with  6.6%  at  the  provincial 
level,  and  vehicle  accidents  made  up  nearly  13%  of  claims  in  the  Transportation,  Communication 
and  Utilities  sector  (3.6%  provincially). 
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Table  5.5 

Type  of  Event,  Alberta 


Event 

1995 

N 

% 

1996 

N 

% 

Overexertion 

8,232 

27.4% 

7,877 

24.9% 

Struck  by  objects 

3,790 

12.6% 

4,086 

12.9% 

Bodily  Reaction 

4,237 

14.1% 

3,943 

12.5% 

Fall  on  same  level 

2,190 

7.3% 

2,432 

7.7% 

Fall  from  height 

1,954 

6.5% 

2,098 

6.6% 

Caught  between  objects 

1,976 

6.6% 

1,699 

5.4% 

Struck  against  objects 

1,276 

4.2% 

1,571 

5.0% 

Vehicle  incidents 

1,005 

3.3% 

1,124 

3.6% 

Temperature  extremes 

638 

2.1% 

667 

2.1% 

Rubbed,  Abraded 

971 

3.2% 

656 

2.1% 

Contact  noxious  substance 

560 

1.9% 

577 

1.8% 

Other  events,  unspecified 

3,248 

10.8% 

4,903 

15.5% 

TOTAL 

30,077 

100.0% 

31,633 

100.0% 
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5.6  Duration  of  Disability  due  to  Injury  or  Disease 


The  duration  of  disability  refers  to  the  length  of  time,  in  days,  for  which  the  worker  receives 
wage  compensation  from  the  WCB.  Duration  of  disability  is  intended  to  reflect  the  severity  of 
the  effects  of  occupational  injury  and  disease  as  reflected  by  the  number  of  days  off  work.  It  is 
recognized,  however,  that  in  many  cases  days  off  work  cannot  fully  indicate  pain  and  suffering 
and  other  negative  effects  of  injury  or  disease. 

Over  half  of  total  lost-time  claims  resulted  in  fairly  short-term  (10  or  less  days  lost)  work 
absences,  while  long-term  injuries  (51  or  more  days  lost)  comprised  about  15%  of  total  claims 
(see  Table  5.6).  These  long-term  injuries  or  diseases  are  the  most  costly,  from  both  a human  and 
financial  perspective. 

For  the  most  part,  the  sectors  followed  the  provincial  distribution  regarding  duration.  However 
the  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Mining  and  Petroleum  Development,  and  Construction  and 
Construction  Trade  Services  sectors  all  had  a higher  proportion  of  long-term  claims  and  a lower 
proportion  of  short-term  claims,  as  compared  to  the  provincial  pattern.  In  these  three  sectors, 
long-term  claims  (5 1 or  more  days)  comprised  26-29%  of  total  claims. 


Table  5,6 

Duration  of  Disability  Due  to  Injury  or  Disease,  Alberta 


Disability  Days 

1995 

N 

% 

1996 

N 

% 

1 - 5 Days 

11,198 

37.2% 

12,464 

39.4% 

6-10  Days 

4,598 

15.3% 

4,749 

15.0% 

11  - 15  Days 

2,504 

8.3% 

2,457 

7.8% 

15-20  Days 

1,652 

5.5% 

1,665 

5.3% 

21-30  Days 

2,151 

7.2% 

2,192 

6.9% 

31-40  Days 

1,449 

4.8% 

1,488 

4.7% 

41-50  Days 

1,127 

3.7% 

1,098 

3.5% 

5 1 or  more  Days 

4,792 

15.9% 

4,779 

15.1% 

Unspecified 

606 

2.0% 

741 

2.3% 

TOTAL 

30,077 

100.0% 

31,633 

100.0% 
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6.  WCB  Accepted  Occupational  Fatalities 

A WCB  accepted  occupational  fatality  is  defined  as  the  death  of  a worker  resulting  from  a work- 
related  incident  or  exposure  and  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  WCB  for  compensation.  This 
section  provides  a description  of  the  occupational  fatalities  as  well  as  the  provincial  fatality  rate 
and  the  rates  in  major  industry  sectors. 

6.1  Description  of  Fatalities  Accepted  by  the  WCB 

The  Alberta  WCB  accepted  91  occupational  fatalities  in  1996,  a 2%  decrease  from  1995.  This 
figure  is  the  third  highest  number  of  fatalities  accepted  over  the  last  five  year  period.  Of  these 
fatalities,  24  were  the  result  of  incidents  or  exposures  from  prior  years.  The  fatalities  resulting 
from  prior  years  included  many  occupational  disease  cases,  which  tend  to  develop  over  a period 
of  several  years,  and  some  deaths  which  occurred  as  the  result  of  the  delayed  effect  of  severe 
work  related  injuries. 

Alberta  Labour  classifies  occupational  fatalities  into  three  general  event  types: 

•motor  vehicle  incidents; 

•workplace  incidents;  and 

•occupational  disease  (including  heart  attacks) 

Each  of  the  three  types  is  described  in  more  detail  below. 


Motor  vehicle  incidents 

Motor  vehicle  incidents  typically  involve  non-industrial  vehicles  operating  on  public  roads  in 
which  the  fatally  injured  worker  was  either  the  driver  or  a passenger.  Fatal  motor  vehicle 
incidents  are  as  likely  to  be  single  vehicle  crashes  as  they  are  to  be  collisions  with  other  vehicles. 
Single  vehicle  crashes  are  typically  incidents  in  which  the  vehicle  leaves  the  road  and  rolls  over 
or  collides  with  some  roadside  object.  Multiple  vehicle  collisions  usually  involve  another 
vehicle.  This  category  also  includes  fatalities  involving  air  plane  crashes,  train  crashes, 
helicopter  crashes,  and  so  on.  About  36%  of  fatalities  1996  were  the  result  of  motor  vehicle 
accidents  (see  Table  6.1).  After  rising  from  1992  to  1995,  the  proportion  of  fatalities  due  to 
motor  vehicle  incidents  declined  in  1996. 

Workplace  incidents 

Fatal  workplace  incidents  consist  of  cases  in  which  the  worker  dies  at  a work  site,  or  as  a result 
of  injuries  sustained  at  a work  site.  This  is  the  type  of  fatality  that  Alberta  Labour  typically 
investigates.  The  most  common  type  of  fatal  work  site  incidents  are  when  a worker  is  struck  by 
falling  material  or  by  equipment,  a worker  is  caught  in  or  between  machinery,  equipment  or 
collapsing  trenches,  a worker  is  involved  in  an  industrial  vehicle  accident,  or  a worker  falls  from 
an  elevated  work  place.  Less  frequent  workplace  fatality  events  are  overhead  powerline  contacts 
and  explosions.  The  proportion  of  fatalities  due  to  workplace  incidents  declined  from  1992  to 
1995,  but  rose  in  1996  to  37%  (see  Table  6.1). 
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Occupational  Disease 

Occupational  disease  fatalities  consist  mostly  of  recognized  occupational  disease,  that  is, 
diseases  known  to  be  primarily  or  exclusively  work-related  (e.g.  asbestos,  black  lung  disease). 
Occupational  diseases  are  frequently  diagnosed  many  years  after  the  initial  or  crucial  exposure  to 
the  toxic  substance,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  when  the  fatal  exposure 
occurred.  The  occupational  disease  category,  then,  should  not  be  interpreted  to  reflect  present 
work  site  hazardous  conditions  or  exposures.  The  occupational  disease  category  also  includes 
heart  attacks  suffered  on  the  job. 

The  most  frequent  occupational  disease  fatalities  accepted  by  the  WCB  in  recent  years  concern 
exposure  to  asbestos  fibres.  Exposure  to  asbestos  can  result  in  cancer  and  related  obstructive 
diseases  of  the  lungs  and  respiratory  system,  such  as  asbestosis  and  mesothelioma.  In  the  past, 
asbestos  materials  were  used  for  insulation  in  buildings  and  industrial  plants,  and  workers  who 
installed  these  materials,  as  well  as  workers  who  did  maintenance,  repair  or  renovation  work 
where  asbestos  material  was  used,  risked  exposure  to  asbestos. 

In  1996,  approximately  26%  of  total  fatalities  resulted  from  occupational  disease,  including  heart 
attacks,  which  is  generally  in  the  range  observed  over  the  past  5 years  (see  Table  6.1). 


Table  6.1 

Description  of  Fatalities 

Accepted  by  the  Workers’  Compensation  Board 
Alberta,  1992-1996 


Motor  Vehicle 

Workplace 

Incident 

Occupational 

Disease 

TOTAL 

Year 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

1992 

29 

29.3% 

43 

43.4% 

27 

27.3% 

99 

100.0% 

1993 

28 

36.4% 

30 

39.0% 

19 

24.7% 

77 

100.0% 

1994 

30 

40.5% 

28 

37.8% 

16 

21.6% 

74 

100.0% 

1995 

42 

45.2% 

29 

31.2% 

22 

23.7% 

93 

100.0% 

1996 

33 

36.3% 

34 

37.4% 

24 

26.4% 

91 

100.0% 

TOTAL 

162 

37.3% 

164 

37.8% 

108 

24.9% 

434 

100.0% 
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6.2  Occupational  Fatality  Rates  in  Industry  Sectors 


The  estimated  occupational  fatality  rate  in  1996  was  96  deaths  per  million  person-years  worked 
(see  Table  6.2 A),  and  is  a slight  decrease  from  1995.  The  1996  rate  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
five  year  occupational  fatality  rate,  which  is  estimated  to  be  97  deaths  per  million  person-years 
worked. 

This  fatality  risk,  however,  varies  widely  depending  upon  the  type  of  industry  and  the  types  of 
work  activity  performed  in  the  industry  (see  Table  6.2B).  The  fatality  rate  for  the  last  five  years 
was  greatest  in  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  sector.  The  estimated  risk  of  323  fatalities  per 
million  person-years  worked  is  over  three  times  the  provincial  rate.  The  main  hazard  in  this 
sector  involves  forestry  activities,  where  being  struck  by  a falling  tree  is  a significant  risk. 

The  Construction  and  Construction  Trade  Services;  Transportation,  Communication  and 
Utilities;  and  Mining  and  Petroleum  Development  sectors  also  have  a high  risk  of  occupational 
fatality.  Fatality  rates  were  lower  than  the  provincial  rate  in  the  relatively  less  hazardous 
industry  sectors  such  as  Public  Administration,  Education  and  Health  Services;  Retail  and 
Wholesale  Trade  Services;  and  Business,  Personal  and  Professional  Services,  while  the 
Manufacturing  and  Processing  sector  rate  was  near  the  provincial  level. 


Table  6.2A 

Occupational  Fatality  Rate'^,  By  Year 
Alberta,  1992-1996 


Year 

Accepted 

Fatalities 

Estimated 
Fatality  Rate"* 

1992 

99 

114 

1993 

77 

89 

1994 

74 

83 

1995 

93 

104 

1996 

91 

96 

TOTAL 

434 

97 

Fatality  rates  are  expressed  as  fatalities  per  million  person-years  worked.  Estimates  based  are  upon 
information  provided  by  Alberta  WCB.  Fatalities  occurring  under  Government  of  Canada  jurisdiction  are 
excluded  from  the  calculation  of  the  fatality  rates. 
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Table  6.2B 

Occupational  Fatality  Rate^,  By  Industry  Sector 
Alberta,  1992-1996 


Industry  Sector 

Total  Fatalities 
1992-1996 

Estimated 
Fatality  Rate^ 

Agriculture  and  Forestry 

13 

323 

Mining  and  Petroleum  Development 

55 

150 

Manufacturing 

54 

93 

Construction  and  Construction 
Trade  Services 

123 

264 

Transportation,  Communication 
and  Utilities 

76 

210 

Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  Services 

30 

32 

Public  Administration,  Education  and 
Health  Services 

37 

39 

Business,  Personal  and 
Professional  Services 

14 

19 

Unspecified 

32 

N/A 

TOTAL 

434 

97 

^ Fatality  rates  are  expressed  as  fatalities  per  million  person-years  worked.  Estimates  are  based  upon 

information  provided  by  Alberta  WCB.  Fatalities  occurring  under  Government  of  Canada  jurisdiction  are 
excluded  from  the  calculation  of  the  fatality  rates. 
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Directions  for  the  Future 


Health  and  Safety  Framework 

The  excellent  workplace  health  and  safety  climate  in  Alberta,  is  a direct  result  of  collaborative 
efforts  of  government,  industry,  employers  and  workers  within  in  the  province.  Working  within 
a framework  of  partnerships,  all  participants  contribute  to  the  development  of  high  standards  and 
maintenance  of  issues. 

As  part  of  Alberta  Labour’s  role,  the  OHS  Business  Plan  notes  several  strategies  used  to  attain 
our  vision  of  ‘Quality  Service  Through  Partnerships  ’ including  employers  and  workers  taking  on 
a greater  ownership  for  health  and  safety  at  their  work  site,  and  the  promotion  of  health  and 
safety  as  an  integral  part  of  the  corporate  culture  within  Alberta  companies. 

Plans  for  1997-1998  to  1999-2000 

The  OHS  business  plan  continues  to  focus  on  innovative  approaches  to  achieving  occupational 
health  and  safety  excellence.  In  the  coming  year  major  features  include: 

• With  our  partners,  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a more  clearly  defined  framework  for 
the  Partnerships  in  Health  and  Safety  Initiative. 

• Continued  development  of  a new  legislative  and  regulatory  framework  for  OHS  that  focuses 
on  achieving  results 

• New  field  compliance  programs  focussing  on: 

-industrial  and  commercial  construction 
-seismic  and  well  servicing  industries 
-health  care  centres  and  long  term  care  centres 
-meat  processing 

-asbestos 

-Worksafe  2000  companies  (see  Section  2 - Alberta  Labour’s  Health  and  Safety  Initiatives) 

• The  development  of  public  awareness  programs  to  educate  workers  and  employers  about  the 
hazards  of  solvents,  noise  and  vehicles. 

• The  continued  development  of  the  Alberta  Labour  website  as  a comprehensive  information 
source  on  Alberta  occupational  health  and  safety  standards,  and  as  a link  to  information  from 
other  jurisdictions. 

Alberta  Labour  will  continue  to  promote  and  address  occupational  health  and  safety  as  an 
important  issue  in  workplace.  Our  key  goals,  as  part  of  our  vision,  hope  to  establish  effective 
programs  as  the  standard  for  doing  business  in  Alberta.  The  results  will  be  healthier  and  safer 
workplaces,  an  improved  quality  of  life  and  more  productive  and  competitive  Alberta  businesses, 
and  can  only  serve  to  benefit  all  workplace  participants. 
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APPENDIX  A 


TERMS,  DEFINITIONS  AND  FORMULAS 
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Term,  Definitions  and  Formulas 


Lost-Time  Claim 
(LTC) 

A lost-time  claim  (LTC)  is  a claim  for  an  occupational  injury  or  disease 
which  disables  the  worker  beyond  the  day  of  injury.  Included  are 
claims  for  which  wages  compensation  are  paid,  permanent  disability 
claims,  fatalities,  and  cases  in  which  the  injured  worker  is  assigned  light 
duties  or  other  modified  work. 

Person-Years 

Person-year  estimates  are  calculated  from  wage  and  payroll  data  provided 
by  account  holders  to  the  WCB.  Alberta  Labour  uses  these  data  to 
estimate  an  average  industry  wage,  and  uses  the  average  industry  wage 
and  employer  payroll  data  to  estimate  person-years  for  each  employer  and 
each  industry.  One  person-year  is  equivalent  to  one  full-time  worker 
working  for  one  year,  and  can  be  assumed  to  equal  2,000  hours  worked. 

LTC  Rate 

The  lost-time  claim  (LTC)  rate  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  number  of 
lost-time  claims  by  the  person-year  estimate,  and  multiplying  the  result  by 
100.  The  LTC  rate  represents  the  probability  or  risk  of  disabling  injury  or 
disease  to  a worker  during  a period  of  one  year's  work.  Comparisons  of 
LTC  rates  between  industries,  or  between  years,  can  be  used  to  indicate 
increases,  decreases,  or  differences  in  this  risk. 

LTC  Rate  = Number  of  LTCs  X 1 00 
Estimated  person-years 

Duration 
(Days  Lost) 

The  duration  of  disability  is  the  number  of  days  following  the  injury  or 
disease  for  which  the  worker  was  disabled,  and  unable  to  perform  normal 
work  duties.  This  information  is  obtained  for  this  report  from  data  on 
compensation  days  paid  on  each  claim  from  WCB.  Alberta  Labour 
obtains  these  data  on  March  3 1 of  the  year  following  the  claim  year,  and 
does  not  update  the  information,  even  though  many  injured  workers 
continue  to  be  disabled  beyond  this  date.  As  a result,  the  duration 
information  reported  here  underestimates  the  true  impact  of  lost-time 
injury  and  disease. 

Duration  Rate 

The  duration  rate  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  number  of  work  days  lost 
(disability  days)  by  the  person-year  estimate,  and  multiplying  by  100.  The 
result  is  expressed  as  "days  lost  per  100  person-years  worked",  and 
indicates,  in  part,  the  economic  impact  of  occupational  injury  and  disease. 
Duration  rates  are  not  recommended  as  reliable  indicators  of  full  economic 
costs.  In  addition,  readers  are  warned  that  duration  rates  are  highly 
unstable  when  based  on  only  a few  lost-time  claims;  it  is  recommended 
that  the  duration  rate  not  be  calculated  based  upon  fewer  than  30  lost-time 
claims. 

Duration  Rate  = Disabilitv  Davs  X 100 
Estimated  Person-years 
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Industry  Coverage 

WCB  Accepted 
Fatality 

Fatality  Rate 

NEC 

UNS 


This  report  includes  all  industry  activity  in  Alberta  covered  by  the  Alberta 
WCB  for  occupational  injury  and  disease  to  workers.  Most  industry 
sectors  are  included  but  notable  exceptions  include  agriculture  and 
finance.  Several  professional  groups  (e.g.  the  teaching  and  medical 
professions)  are  also  excluded.  Government  of  Canada  is  excluded  except 
where  the  WCB  pays  administration  or  enhanced  disability  costs.  Claims 
from  the  Government  of  Alberta  employees  are  only  included  if  the 
duration  is  longer  than  80  days.  About  75%  of  the  employed  persons  in 
Alberta  are  represented  in  this  report. 

An  occupational  fatality  is  the  death  of  a worker  which  results  from  a 
work-related  incident  or  exposure  and  which  has  been  accepted  by  the 
WCB.  A fatality  is  counted  in  the  year  it  is  accepted. 

The  fatality  rate  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  number  of  fatalities  by  the 
person-year  estimate  and  multiplying  the  result  by  one  million.  The  result 
is  expressed  as  fatalities  per  million  person-years  worked.  Government  of 
Canada  fatalities  are  excluded  from  the  calculation  of  the  fatality  rate. 

Fatality  Rate=  Number  of  fatalities  x 1,000,000 
Estimated  Person-years 

Means  “Not  Elsewhere  Classified.” 

Means  “Unspecified.” 
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APPENDIX  B 


INDUSTRY  SECTOR  CODES 
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Appendix  B - 1996  Sector  Codes* 


1.  Agriculture  & Forestry 

Industry  Codes:  01000-01102,  01300,  01501,  01700,  01900,  01901,  01903, 

02102,  02109,  02110,  02124,  03100,  03902,  04100, 

60200,  60201,62908,  85902 

Subsector  Codes: 

Subsector Rate  Group Industry 

• Agriculture  0 1 1 500,  0 1 6200,  017100 

• Forestry  041100 


Note  the  interval  05000  - 05999  has  no  industries. 


2.  Mining  & Petroleum  Development 

Industry  Codes:  06100,  06110,  06111,  06300,  06305,  06501,  06600,  06601, 

07700, 09200,  09201,  09600,  09903,  09905,  09911,  09915, 
09921, 51500, 51501,  73702,  86415 


Subsector  Codes: 
Subsector 

Rate  Group 

Industry 

• Coal  Mining 

063200, 063201 

- 

• Pipeline  Cleaning  and 

- 

51500,51501 

Transmission 

Upstream  Oil  & Gas  Subsectors... 

• Petroleum  Producers 

- 

06300 

• Mine  and  Process  Tar  Sands  & 

071200 

- 

Salt 

• Exploration 

091200, 092101 

- 

• Drilling  of  Wells 

- 

09600 

• Well  Servicing  with  Service  Rigs 

- 

09903 

• Oilfield  Downhole  Services 

- 

09911 

* Codes  are  WCB  industry  codes. 
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3.  Manufacturing  & Processing 

Industry  Codes:  01103,02101,02112,07900,08701,  10100,  10104,  10500, 

11202-16299,  16301-16901,  16903-25402,  25404-25407, 
25409-26399,  26401-27202,  27204-27399,  27401-30301, 
30303-30407,  30409-31500,  31502-31506,  31509-33900, 
33902-35300,  35302-36501,  36503-37400,  37402-37901, 
37903-38100,  38103-39914,  39916-39999,  69903,  86201, 
86202, 87100, 89301,  89401,  89916 


Subsector  Codes: 

Subsector  

• Meat,  Hides,  and  Pelt  Products 

• Clothing  and  Textile  Products 

• Food  and  Beverage  Products 

• Wood  Products 

• Furniture  and  Allied  Products 

• Printing  and  Publishing  Products 

• Foundries  (not  Steel),  Rubber, 
and  Nonmetallic  Metal  Products 

• Fabricated  and  Primary  Metal 
(esp.  Steel)  Products 

• Instrumentation 

• Gases,  Fertilizer,  and 
Petrochemicals  - Refining  & 

Mfg 

• Plastic  Products 


Rate  Group 
101100 
249901 

105305, 104100,  107200, 
111100, 113100 
251200, 254902,  271100, 
271401 
261200 
281901 

351100,352100,354900, 

355100 

291200,  291900,  292100, 
303900, 304900,  308101 


371100 


Industry 


38100 


37301 
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4.  Construction  & Construction  Trade  Services 

Industry  Codes:  01904,  1905,  02100,  02103,  02105,  02200,  06304,  06306,  09902, 

09904,  09927,  26400,  30302,  30408,  31501-31508,  35301, 
40000-42154,  42156-42178,  42180-49999 
51502-51504,  51506,  54500,  62700,  86401,  86413,  86911, 

86922,  89600,  89605,  89928,  95106 


Subsector  Codes: 

Subsector Rate  Group 

• Drywall  and  Residential 
Construction 

• Glaziers 

• Industrial  Construction 


• Masonry 

• Mechanical,  Electrical,  and 
Insulation 

• Roadbuilders 

• Roofers 

• Scaffolders 


Industry 

02100,  40401,42111,42113, 
42115,42125,42133,42135, 
42136,  42141 
30302,  42121 

40400,  42104,  42105,42106, 
42109,  42120,  42127,  42156, 
42159,  42161,51504,  86911, 
89605 
42102 

31508,  40909,  42110,42117, 
42122,  42124,  42144,  42169, 
42184,  89600 

40602,  40604,  40905,42103 
30408,  42118,  42139,  42151 
89928 
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5.  Transportation,  Communication  & Utilities 

Industry  Codes:  27400,42155, 

50000-51499,  51507-51700,  51702-51706,  51709-51710,  51712- 
51901,  51903-52399,  52401-52704,  52706-54499,  54501-57600, 
57603-59999 

65402,  85100,  85907,  85914,  85918,  85934,  89915 

Subsector  Codes: 


Subsector 

Rate  Group 

Industry 

Transportation  Subsectors... 

• Air  Services 

451100, 451201 

- 

• Rail  Services 

453100 

- 

• Trucking  Services 

456100,  456102 

_ 

• Bus,  Taxi,  and  Limousine 
Services 

457200,  457300 

" 

Communications/Entertainment  Subsectors. . . 

• Radio,  TV,  Movies,  Live 
Theatre,  and  Ballet 

481300 

- 

• Telecommunications,  Closed 
Circuit  TV,  and  Cable  Vision 
Utilities  Subsectors... 

4812102 

• Utilities-Electric 

491100 

• Utilities-Natural  Gas 

492101 

- 

• Garbage  Collection,  Recycle, 
Disposal  and  Towing  Services 

499900 

- 
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6.  Retail  & Wholesale  Services 

Industry  Codes:  16300,16902,25403, 

33901,37902,  42179,  52400 

60000-60199,  60202-62699,  62701-62903,  62906-62907, 
62909-65401,  65403-69902,  699904-69907,  69909-69917, 
69920-69999, 

86905, 86909,  89100,  89908,  89910,  89922 


Subsector  Codes 

Subsector 

• Wholesale  Operations 

• Food  and  Beverage  Stores 

• Industrial  and  Farm  Equipment 
and  Products 

• Automobiles,  Sport  Vehicles, 
Small  Engines,  and  Trailers 

• Office,  Medical,  and 
Entertainment  Equipment 

• Yard  and  Home  Improvement 
Centres 

• Other  Retail  Services 


Rate  Group 
661100 
601100 

561101,572100,  572102, 
571100,  571105,572203, 
579900, 633104,  671100 
631100,  632901,635100, 
635200 
621102 

563100 

614101,641100 


Industry 
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7. 


Public  Administration,  Education  and  Health  Services 

Industry  Codes:  36502,  57601,  57602,  80000-80702,  80704-80999,  82000-82499, 

82501-82699,  82704,  82706-82799,  82801-82999,  85909,  86927, 
86930,  89923,  89925,  93200-93202,  95100-95105,  95107-95108 


Subsector  Codes: 

Subsector 

Public  Administration  Subsectors... 

• Alberta  Gov’t  Public  Service 

• Villages,  Towns,  and  Cities 

• Other  Public  Administration 
Educational  Services  Subsectors... 

• Education,  Museums,  and 
Libraries 

Health  Services  Subsectors... 

• Health  Care  Centres  (Hospitals) 

• Health  and  Social  Services 


Rate  Group 


820000,  820001,820002 
835106 

813100, 835104,  835105 
851109, 853100 


861100 

862101,864100,  864700, 
864900 


Industry 
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8.  Business,  Personal  and  Professional  Services 

Industry  Codes:  2104,  2106,  2116-2117,  9900,  37401,  38101,  38102, 

51701-51708,  51902,  52705,  62904,  70200,  73500-73501, 

80703,  82500,  82700,  82701,  82703,  82705,  82800,  83100, 
85000-85099,  85101-85901,  85903-85906,  85910-85913, 
85915-85917,  85919-85933,  85935-86200,  86203-86400, 
86402-86414,  86416-86904,  86906-86908,  86910,  86912-86921, 
86923-86926,  86928-86929,  86931-87099,  87101-89099, 
89101-89300,  89302-89400,  89402-89599,  89601-89604, 
89606-89907,  89909,  89911-89914,  89917-89921,  89924, 
89926-89927,  89929-89999,  93 1 07-93 108,9311 2-93 1 1 3 


Subsector 

Rate  Group 

Industry 

Business  Services  Subsectors... 

• Building  and  Ground 
Maintenance 

759900 

- 

• Engineering,  Architectural, 
Designing  and  Research  Services 
Personal  Services  Subsectors... 

775200 

• Personal  Services-Maintenance 

995302 

- 

• Restaurant,  Hotel,  and 
Recreation  Services 

965301, 

51701,80703,85300, 
85901,85916,  85919, 
85922,  85929,  87508, 
89901,89907 

• Other  Personal  Services 
Professional  Services  Subsectors... 

971300,  972101,981102 

- 

• Health  Units,  Veterinary  and 
Private  Health  and  Social 
Services 

863500,  862100 

2106,2116,2117 
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APPENDIX  C 

SELECTED  GRAPHS 
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PERCENT  LOST-TIME  CLAIMS  BY 
SOURCE  OF  INJURY  OR  DISEASE 
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TYPE  OF  INJURY  OR  DISEASE  EVENT 
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6-10  Days 
11-15  Days 
16-20  Days 
21-30  Days 
31-40  Days 

41-50  Days 

51  or  More 
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PERCENT  LOST-TIME  CLAIMS 
BY  DURATION  OF  DISABILITY 
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